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THE HYMN OF THE MEN THAT FAIL. 
By SHARLOT F. HALL. 


Q.~/O, HERE we face the Weigher with our balance, 





23 We who out of all our toil have won 

¢. Only hope forespent and ideals vanished, 

x) Only scars and sweat beneath the sun, 

All we dared, and joyed for love of daring, 

‘| Grasping as a hand that grasps a star, 
Star-wise in its beauty and eluding, 


Lies beyond us still as dim and far. 


And the soul that panoplied for battle 
Once rode bravely forth in Fortune’s train, 
\Viser now by futile march and foray, 
Knows the high adventure was in vain. 
We have gained no laurels of our striving, 
Naught of praise from them that sit to judge 
Yet while there is room for new endeavor ; 
Life is all too full for fret or grudge. 


We have failed,—and bitter was the failing; 
Full the price we paid of faith and trust; 
Still our hearts turn back unavailing 
To the Gods thrown prostrate in the dust: 
For we could not keep the sight of childhood, 
And the Grail our hearts set out to seek, 
It was but a vessel, empty, earthen 
Yet we had the joy of them that seek. 
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All the winds of earth have blown us backward; 
All her tides have turned our course awry ; 
And though night be gemmed with starry splendor 
































There is never lode-star in our sky. 
Straight against the wind of fate we venture; 
In the teeth of every tide we steer; 

High above the darkness that enfolds us 
Shines our pilot hope serene and clear. 


We are they that fail; our hands are empty; 
Hall and mart and temple know us not; 





Power is not to us, nor place uplifted ; 
Wit is not of us to plan and plot. 
But the wide and lonely places know us, 
Hill and plain and wood and dark morass; 
And the light of homes and smoke of cities 
Rise behind our footsteps as we pass. 


We have broke the way our brother followed; 
We have set the harvest to his hand; 
And the gold he heaps to fill his coffers 
We have winnowed out of barren sand: 
Earth yields her good to only stern compellers ; 
Ours the knotted grip that bent her will; 
Bound her to the serving of our kindred— 
And her captive-hate is on us still. 


Homeless we have reared the homes of nations; 
Mirthless we have laughed for others’ mirth; 
Striven that another might have honor, 
As the stars appointed at our birth: 
Ours the blood that reddened fields forgotten; 
Ours the faith that sped a hope forlorn ; 
Ours the eyes that doomed to watch through darkness, 
See the first far promises of morn. 


We are they that fail— O ye that reckon, 
Holding high our shortage to be weighed ; 

Grant ye that no other bore our burden; 
Grant ye that the debt we made we paid; 

We have failed—but beaten and defeated, 
Still we face whatever life may send; 

Still we ask no odds of Fate or Fortune— 
We that go down fighting to the end. 


Prescott, Ariz. 
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CAMPING IN CALIFORNIA REDWOODS. 
By HENRIETTA S. BRECK. 

“ALF a score of years ago the camping habit was 
confined almost entirely to the bohemian ele- 

ment and the devotees of science, but of late 

it has infected all classes of society and each 


summer adds new thousands to the thousands 





of all sorts and conditions who cast aside the 





trammels of the year’s routine, the fret and 
worry, the harassing cares, the brain-wearing ambitions and go 
into camp for as long a time as can possibly be cajoled from that 
hard-hearted mistress, Duty. Men with friendship cemented by 
gun and rod go to remote counties where the streams have not 
been whipped out and where the sparseness of settlement in- 
sures plenty of game. School-teachers lay down book and 
chalk and hurry away to repair the inroads made upon L-ain 
and nerves by a ten months struggle with restless children “» »w 
methods,” and “State series.” Ministers leave their flocks to 
Providence (or some worthy derelict) and put themselves for 
a brief space into tune with the Infinite in those “first temples,” 
which are still inspiring beyond all others. University and 
high-school students buy a pack-mule, or a rig with sundry bale- 
rope attachments, and go off for a month of gypsying, whose 
delights are bounded only by the participants’ powers of en 
joyment, and never strained by embarrassing climatic condi- 
tions such as overtook a Harvard trio once while tramping in 
the White Mountains. Their ardor, I remember, was consider- 
ably dampened by an eleven days downpour during the three 
weeks trip. It was found afterwards that there was a drought 
in southern New Hampshire and that the good people who were 
praying for rain had forgotten to specify the district in which 
it was needed. 

But oversights of this sort are out of the question in Cali- 
fornia. Absolutely no rain falls during the summer. One can 
reckon upon clear skies until at least the last week in September 
and safely take chances until mid-October. And it is to this 
unchangeable habit of Old Probabilites that the yearly hegira of 
whole households is due; families in the heated interior rush 
to the seashore and tent upon the beach for the relief that ocean 
breezes give; those who dwell within this stimulating influence 
the whole year seek relaxation in the mountains. The great dailies 
devote pages to advertising resorts for this shifting population, 
and pages more in telling where campers’ outfits may be pro- 
cured—from boots and leggings through the whole gamut of 
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wants up to camp-stoves and coffee. But of all the resorts 
where rest and quiet enjoyment are sought none surpass the 
redwood groves, where sites with piped water may be procured 
for a modest sum. 

The Redwood belongs as exclusively to California as 
the camping habit itself. There are two distinct  vari- 
eties—the Sequoia gigantea, monarch of all vegtation, and 
the Sequoia sempervirens. To the casual observer the differ 
ence is a matter of size. Even Munchausen would have hes 
itated to imperil his veracity by stating how many of the smaller 
kind would make one of the larger, yet it is among the Semper 
virens that campers find their paradise. Even there, the “sec- 
ond growth” of younger trees is preferred to the “first growth,” 
because they afford much more comfortable means of enter- 
tainment. Whether or not we regard kitchens and dining- 
rooms as specially designed to aid and abet the digging of 
graves, the fact remains they make life considerably more agree- 
able while it lasts, and Dame Nature with housewifely instinct 
seems fully to have appreciated this. In the curious arrange- 
ment of these small trees, varying in height from twenty to a 
hundred feet, that have grown up around the parent stump, there 
are enough nooks and crannies for stoves, closets, and shelves, 
to satisfy the most exacting of cooks, as well as picturesque 
howers in which to spread a table for the fastidious mistress. 

No words can give an adequate idea of the charm and fasci- 
nation of this free out-of-doors life. In place of hard artificial 
lights is sunlight softened by sifting through layer after laver 
of blue-green boughs to fall at last in patches of gold that flicker 
and dance with the swaying branches. In place of the heat 
and closeness of even the best ventilated rooms is the invigorat- 
ing, odorous air fresh from the forest-laboratory, which touches 
the cheek like the softest of caressing fingers and pervades the 
whole being like a stimulating tonic. In place of the nerve- 
racking noise of the city, which we persuade ourselves we do 
not notice, are the inexpressibly soothing murmur of the wind 
in the tree-tops, the song of birds, the low, breeze-broken hum 
of voices from neighboring camps, and the joyous exclamations 
of laughing children. 

With inconvenience and discomfort reduced to a minimum, 
it seems as if all other forms of summer outing, for families 
with children at least, must give way to this simple, natura! 
way of living. Moreover, these groves are easily accessible to 
the larger cities, so that, if husbands and fathers cannot spend 
all of the time in camp, they can conveniently make frequent 


flying visits. One such grove, surpassingly beautiful, lies to 
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the north of San Francisco but a few hours. It comprises forty 
acres or so, and is nearly encircled by the Russian river—a most 
fickle stream, as full of surprising deeps and shallows as its banks 
are of entrancing bits of scenery. 

At varying distances over these forty acres, yet never out of 
tqguch with each other on some side, are clumps of trees, the 
somber green of the redwood brightened now and again by the 
lighter bay or laurel. These owe their existence to the extreme 
tenacity of life possesed by this tree as well as to the abundant 
vitality left in the stumps when the “first growth” is felled; for 
they are very tough and knotty near the ground and conse- 
quently hard to cut. As a result an appalling amount of stump 











RUSSIAN RIVER. 


is left, just how much depending, of course, on the size of the 
tree. Many of them measured over thirty feet in circumference 
and it seems as if a good-sized house might readily be built from 
the timber left to decay. That process is, however, greatly re- 
tarded by the manner of getting rid of the foliage and useless 
limbs. This consists in simply setting fire to the debris as soon 
as the last tree is down. This leaves the stump blackened and 
charred, but a goodly store of life is retained within the roots to 
be set free after the first rainfall in the form of shoots, usually 
in clusters a foot or so from the base and completely surrounding 
it. These shoots grow with astonishing rapidity, and, if it were 
not for the tell-tale stumps, might easily be taken for a virgin 


forest in a few years. 
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Two or three of these stumps form the advertised “site.” Tents 
are pitched, sometimes upon the ground, oftener upon platforms, 
as safer from possible dampness and more cleanly, particularly 
when covered with burlap or matting. If one goes to stay a 
month or two, the latter addition to the luggage is well worth 
while; for the first novelty of camping, with its supreme dis- 
regard for dirt, soon wears off and it is an immense satisfaction 
to have an immaculate tent. A further step in this direction is 
gained by taking also some dark-colored art-denim or similar 
stuff for coverings to the furniture, which consists of cots, as 
many as the tent will hold, interspersed with trunks, and tables 
constructed of boxes or—well, anything that will hold a candle 
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and a book. ‘The walls of the tent should be provided, too, with 
pockets to accommodate the thousand and one little personal 
belongings which add so much to the comfort of daily life. 
Yet, however careful their arrangement, tents are but a place 
to sleep in—the living rooms are outside under the trees. When 
the site is chosen if it has not already been assigned, and the 
luggage (ludicrously like a man-o’-war in point of bulk) is at 
hand, experienced campers merely pitch the tent and begin work 
at once on the kitchen, for which the most convenient clump is 
chosen. Cupboards are made from the boxes that have held 
canned goods and groceries; shelves are put in position; skillets 
and pots are hung up on tree-pegs and nails, and the camp-stove 


is set up. Near by is sure to be found the best of places for a 
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dining-room—which needs only a table of generous proportions 
and staunch benches or stools to complete an apartment of singu- 


lar popularity. To provide table-linen and china is to be wildly 
extravagant. The more practical way is to cover the table with 


enamel cloth, to use paper napkins and white granite dishes. 
Indeed, the manner of serving is the most insignificant detail 
of the dining-room, and what is served is of relatively little 
importance, too. “Is there enough?” is the real question. 
Whether water or air, field or forest, furnished the main dish 
is a minor consideration—“anything goes,’ with the unvarying 
rule that every to-day finds more clamorous appetites than any 
vesterday. 

In the lounging rooms are strung hammocks for the long, lazy 
afternoons when one listens with half an ear to the drone of a 


new novel and is, meanwhile, very alert to the woodland voices 


and the soughing wind overhead. Or one lives over again his 
morning plunge into the river and its delightful reaction, the 
long pull at the oars, the thrill of joy that followed success with 
gun or rod. If you are moderately quiet you will have callers 

Mr. and Mrs. Blue-jay to tell you in no uncertain tones what 
they think about this invasion of their domains; or a thrush 
will just drop in to hear the latest news that she may retail it to 


her neighbors in the twilight. More rarely a squirrel c 


J 


see if he likes the look of you. No doubt he could tell things 


worth hearing, but the utmost wheedling elicits only a dis 


g, 
approving bark as he vanishes. 


] 
I, 


But, after all, the best part of a camp is in none of these 
apartments. It lies rather within the magic circle where the 
camp-fire is piled by day to be lighted with the first chill of even- 
ing. llere are scores of Chinese lanterns swinging from the low, 
overhanging boughs, their bright beauty, together with the glow 
of the fire-light, making more menacing the army of mysterious 
shadows that await only a lapse of vigilance on the part of 
stoker and poker to invade the stronghold. Easy chairs turn 
their backs on the haunting presences; friends drop in from other 
camps; jest and laughter, anecdote and song fill up the happy, 
careless hours, until only a bed of glowing coals remains to hint 
at the propriety of “turning in.” 

Or, if the day has not been long enough to end with such 
quiet enjoyment, if the old primeval love of excitement has been 
too deeply stirred by this return to the wildwood to sink readily 
into slumber, resort is had to the bower of the Muses—a great 
pavilion overhanging the river. Its floor is pierced in many 
places by the trunks of trees, and overhead the living boughs 
are intertwined and studded with lanterns to make a fit abiding 


place for Music, Dance, and Drama. 
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If one inclines to part reluctantly with such pleasures, he has 
but to let his mind run forward a few hours to the even greater 
enjoyment of morning in this fairyland. The early riser will 
go to the river, which is a source of unending delight. Traffic 
had no part in the plan of the Russian river—Nature must have 
made it for her very own delectation. It turns this way and 
that, lapping now one shore, now the other, and leaving long 
spits of sand on the opposite side as testimonies of its erratic 
favor. On the overhanging banks, ferns, vines, and reeds dis- 
pute with each other and with silvery-leaved willows every inch 
of ground. The wild azalea fills the air with fragrance from the 
steep hill-side, when it struggles with its crowding neighbors, 
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bay, hazel, and madrono, for the right to a share of the soil. 
One may row for miles between banks like this, every turn 
revealing some new combination of color, some new variation in 





form, some new effect in reflection, until it seems as though this 
must be Nature’s uninvaded studio. Suddenly the illusion is 
dispelled. High overhead, spanning the stream, is an_ iron 
bridge, and just beyond it further progress down the river is 
stopped by a very prosaic dam. But there are compensations 


even here. A solitary angler, who is, by the way, a woman, 





tells us that the entrance to Bohemia may be found by climbing 
the bank and following the logging-track that runs over that 


same disquieting bridge. 
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This beautiful grove of something over a hundred acres be- 
longs to the “Bohemian Club” of San Francisco. There are 
no second growths here; but long avenues of superb trees, vast 
and solemn, stretch away on every side. Greatly to the credit 
of the Club is its scrupulous and jealous care of its demesne, 
and the loss of a tree last year, which had become split by the 
wind and its own weight beyond the assistance of protecting 
bands, was a personal one to each member. The echo of its 
fall had not yet ceased to reverberate through the cafon when 
our party arrived. Full forty feet above the ground it had been 
cut, and the prostrate trunk seemed still to quiver with the terror 
of its fall. It had leapt forward an incredible distance as it 
plunged down, plowing a tremendous furrow as it struck the 
ground and breaking sheer apart in many places. We paced it 
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some ninety-odd feet, amid expressions of regret and sympathy 
for its hapless plight. I broke off the topmost branches, covered 
with cones and bearded with moss, reflecting sadly how both had 
tossed in the free wild winds above. 

Under the glamor of this emotion we re-entered the boats. A 
death-like stillness had settled upon the world, and our subdued 
voices, the dip of the oars, and the melancholy song of a mock- 
ing-bird but made it more intense. Long fans of pale yellow and 
rose reached up from the sun, already below the horizon, almost 
to the zenith. The reflections of rock and foliage in the placid 
emerald water deepened until they vied with the reality. One 
by one the stars appeared and then retired abashed as the biggest 
and brightest of moons shot straight up into the sky from out the 
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Grove and stood poised for one breathless moment on the sum- 
mit of the tree that overtopped all others. 

To live in this simple yet comfortable way for even a few 
weeks, every breath perfumed with the resinous redwood odor ; 
to have for a background to every sensation the soothing mur- 
mur of the tree-tops; to eat heartily with a wholesome apeptite 
born of healthful exercise and repose; and to sleep as infants 
sleep—this is to lay up a store of mental energy and bodily vigor 
that will go a long way toward making better and more effective 
men and women in the struggle of the ensuing year. 

An enumeration of these creature benefits of camp life tells 
somewhat of its fascination; but it has another aspect which is 
even more potent because it lies deeper and for the most part is 
kept carefully hidden away from the curious. I mean the spirit- 
ual part of it, which cannot be told to the uninitiated. But the 
effect is, that, after a few days, certain things of earth that have 
been bosom companions longer than one cares to remember fade 
away as frost disappears under the beams of the morning sun. 
It is the Spirit of God Himself which broods in such a place and 
whose influence steals into the soul with a peace and purity and 
love that may not be resisted. Children, naturally, considering 
their “trailing clouds of glory,” seem to feel it most of all. There 
are four little ones in our camp and dozens more within a stone’s 
unselfishness 


throw, yet nothing but kindness, forbearance, and 
prevail. 
Literally, 
"Tis easy here for the heart 
\s for grass to be green or skies to be blu 


"Tis the natural way of living.” 


Blue skies? Those of Italy are not so blue, and nowhere do 
they lie so near to earth. Light and shade have no fine tones of 
difference. Irregular hills stand boldly up from the river, and 
the mighty Redwoods standing here and there upon them thrust 
their hoary heads, black with shadow and golden with sunshine, 
into the very dome of heaven like giant cameos. 

Redwoods! It takes but a short residence among them to 
bring conviction that their destruction is folish to the point of 
sacrilege; that these are things for which money cannot pay. 
Fortunately public opinion is becoming aroused to effective pro 
test against the destruction of that which links America to a 
time that was old when the pyramids were built. 

To the eye of faith, as one sits dreaming in the still night by 
the glowing coals of the dying camp-fire, they open down a vista 


of ages and reveal other toilers and other little children seated 
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beneath those marvels of the world—which shall awaken in 
their minds, even as in ours, a profound humility, and lift up 
their souls in awe and adoration to a contemplation of the Great 
Creator. 


Berkeley, Cal. 


DOWN THE TRAIL. 
By NORA MAY FRENCH. 


REAK camp, the dawn is here, 
A sea has swept beneath us in the night— 
Poured outward in a wrinkled floor of white 
And left our eyrie clear. 
Wave after wave creeps upward to the pines, 
Hangs in the ragged boughs and blurs them dim; 
Melts from the sharp dark lines— 
Each smallest limb 
Cut like a cameo on a ground of light. 
There in the deeps our little trail is curled, 
We plunge like divers to the under-world. 


The manzanita stirs. 

Look, in that little thicket just ahead! 
Down, down the covey whirrs— 
Mocking us, careful, led, 


Slow-slipping beads along a slender thread. 


Here the stream flows; 
Here we tread yellow leaves 
(Sun on the sycamores, 
Sun on the granite walls.) 
All is so still, 

Never wind blows, 

Only the singing stream 
Shouts little waterfalls. 


We round the mighty shoulder of a hill 
©, sweet airs damp with ferns! 
The day grows old, the lengthening shadows chill 
The wanderer returns. 
* * * * 
Traffic, and wakeful eyes of little lights; 
The black crowd passing near; and far away 
A last clear pink, translucent as a pearl, 
Above the roofs of indigo and grey. 


Los Angeles, 
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A DAY WITH THE MONO INDIANS. 
By W. B. NOBLE, D. D. 


© MORE charming scenery is to be found, even in 
California, than that which lies at the 
waters of the San Joaquin 


head 
River, in the foot 
hills and slopes of the Sierras. ‘True, it does not 
possess the stately majesty of the Yosemite Valley. 
nor the rugged grandeur of the gors 


rges of the Kings 
s had > 
River and the Kern. But it abounds in quiet pas- 


toral scenes, in combinations of forest and stream 








and grassy slope that give the effect of a beautiful 
park, in lovely cascades and ferny cafons, with a 
background of mountain ranges densely covered with forest 

and lofty peaks from which the view stretches far across billowy 


ridges to the vast valley shining in the light of the sun 
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In the midst of this beauty nestles the village of North Fork, 
flanked on the east and west by high hills, while the branch of 
the San Joaquin from which it takes its name flows past from 
north to south in a narrow but lovely valley. Rambling and un- 
attractive in itself, the village is the trading point of a wide 
area, and often presents a scene of much activity. A mile east 
ward over a ridge that here separates the North Fork from an 
other stream tributary to it, is the “South Fork Hotel,” an im 
portant station of the great ten-horse teams that draw immense 
loads of lumber to the railroad from the Peckinpah and Sage 
Mills, high up in the mountains to the eastward. 

Leaving the main road on the summit of this dividing ridge 
and journeying northward, one soon comes upon the hospitable 
home, or rather winter headquarters, of the Head Ranger, Mr. 
Charles H. Shinn. For here we are on the borders of the Forest 
Reserve of which he has charge, and which his numerous lieu 
tenants patrol through the long summer season, while his sum 
mer tent is pitched much higher up on the mountains at the edg« 
of an emerald meadow, and on the banks of a stream where the 
rainbow trout lies in the shadowy pools and the deer comes to 
drink of the sparkling waters. 

Two miles beyond Mr. Shinn’s headquarters is the rancheria 
of Captain Schulte, chief of the Monos of this region. This is 
the scene of the day's doing | am to describe, and it is a scen 
of rare beauty indeed. ‘The river flows at our feet on the west: 
Shut-eye Mountain towers in the northeast, lifting its bald and 
rugged dome to the sky; the mountain range is visible for many 
miles, and the foothills break away in undulations that sink to 
rest at last in the plain. 

We are here in the heart of the Mono country. These In 
dians are scattered far and wide, up and down the foothills, and 
still more numerously on the higher slopes of the Sierras. Som 
authorities say that long years ago they were driven from thei 
ancient home across the mountains, in what is now Mono 
County, by the Paiutes, who took possession of their lands 
Others say they were themselves invaders, crossing the moun 
tains to find new hunting grounds. But, coming from whatever 
cause, they were held in check here by the tribes to the west 
ward, and made their home in the mountains. It is said the 
word Mono means a fly, and is a nickname applied by the 
Yokutch of the lowlands, who say they look like flies clinging 
to the cliffs. Their mountain home, however, gives them a se 
curity from encroachments of the white man which their neigh- 
bors of the valley might well envy. For although there is no 
Indian Reservation, the sanctity of the Forest Reserve affords 


them a permanent and secure retreat 
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They are above the average of their race in intelligence and 
estimable qualities of character. They have never been pen- 
sioners upon the charity of the government, but have supported 
themselves. They are peaceable and industrious. The men 
work in the logging camps of the mountains. Both sexes work 
in the vineyards and orchards of the San Joaquin Valley. Some 
of the squaws wash gold dust from the sands of the streams. 
l‘or this vicinity was once the scene of great activity on the part 
of gold seekers, and although long ago worked out, as was sup- 
posed, still produces small quantities of the precious metal. In 





A PROTESTING MODEL. 


basketry and bead-work these Indians are excelled by none. 
Their vices are those introduced by the white man, intemper- 
ance and licentiousness, and these have demoralized them and 
decimated their numbers. But there are still among them men 
of fine character who have the confidence of all, such as Jose, 
one of their leading men, and Chepo, a man of rare virtues, whose 
picture, with his family, is given here. The faces of this family 
group will bear study, as will many other faces in the groups pre- 
sented with this article. And as the years have gone on and a 
more sober and moral class of whites than the early miners has 
come into the region, a corresponding improvement in the In- 
dian character has been observed, and a spirit of progress has 
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been quickened in his mind. No longer content to live in bark 
huts, the Indians are, as Mr. Shinn says, awakening to the need 
of “living more like white men” and of “learning how.” 

A short time ago, in company with Rev. Hugh J. Furneaux, 
Sunday-school missionary, well acquainted with the roads and 
trails, | spent a week on horseback exploring the region, going 
from one rancheria to another, and also visiting the white people 
who were interested in the welfare of their Indian neighbors. 
The interest of both races in a movement for educational and 
religious progress was widespread and sincere. Assistance was 
sought in influential quarters, and readily promised; and a day 
was fixed for the launching of the enterprise, whose details, 
though still imperfect, include a boarding and day school, indus- 
trial training and general helpfulness to all the Indians of the 
region. ‘The day was a notable one, and marked, we believe, the 


beginning of better things. 
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\lthough it was December, the day was as “rare as a day in 
June,” with no chill in the air nor cloud in the sky. All the 
exercises were held out of doors, seats were improvised for the 
meetings and a long table erected for the noonday meal. The 
word had been sent out to the rancherias, and over one hundred 
Indians, men, women and children were present. The whit 
people had shown their interest by preparations for a “feed,” or 
dinner for the assembled guests. All through the night, fire had 
been burning in the pit over which huge joints of beef were to 
be roasted, and a great pot of beans and bacon had been boiling. 


\While the forenoon exercises of singing and speaking were in 
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progress, the cooks were busy and the air was redolent of appetiz 
ing odors. 

\fter dinner Mrs. Charles H. Peckinpah brought her camera 
to bear with good effect. | was caught by a snap shot in the act 
of caring temporarily for a pair of native sons of the golden 
west, one of whom, like Jacob of old, lifted up his voice and wept 

A little later I made an attempt to corral some of the boys 
and girls for a photograph, but when I placed some and went 
for others | would return only to find that the first party had 
escaped. Like Tom Brown's two little Indian boys, celebrated 


in college song, 
One ran away, 


And the other wouldn't stay 
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An invitation to stand with me was more successful, and re- 
sulted in an interesting group, which is here presented. And a 
similar device on the part of a number of the whites, overcame the 
prejudice against photographs so prevalent among the Indians, 
and gathered the larger group of men, women and children. 

It was a strange and interesting scene, this meeting of the two 
races, one moved by sympathy and desire to help, the other 
yearning with vague yet sincere desire for better things. It re- 
called the embassy sent years ago by the Indians of Oregon to 
the far distant east, asking for the “white man’s book,” and the 


response at last made by the journeys and labors of Marcus 
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Whitman. No long journey is needed now. ‘The two races are 
neighbors. Qne is feeling more and more its need, and the othe 
its responsibility. A great work can be done here. Beside: 
the Monos there are remnants of other tribes scattered over a 
wide area. North Fork is a suitable center for work, and a tract 
of land has been purchased as a home for the institution. As 
part of the same movement, a school has been opened at Dun 
lap in Fresno County, and another is projected for a point to the 
northward. With generous support this may become to the In- 
dian what Tuskogee is to the negro of the south. 

The aims and plans of this enterprise are set forth by Mr, 
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Shinn in the following words: “The plan is to secure the 
services of an experienced Indian teacher who knows or will 
learn the Mono language and who understands the Indian char- 
acter. Several cabins large enough to begin work in can be had 
in the district. The money, it is thought, can be raised later to 
build whatever the needs of the work demand. As soon as the 
land and water can be procured at some convenient place near 
the rancherias, where a garden can be started, an orchard planted 
and cabins built, the teaching will develop more and more along 
industrial lines. The girls will be trained to become better 
housewives and the boys to be farmers, fruit growers, cattlemen 
and mechanics. If those who have put their hands to the plow 
continue to toil on in this spirit at the great problems involved, 
it may be that far-reaching results for good in this entire moun 
tain land will follow. \Whites and Indians, mixed races, are here 
and here to stay, here to live and grow up together, and there is 
no escape from the acceptance of these responsibilities. In help 
ing these children we are helping California and the American 
Republic no less than ourselves, on the vast Sierra slopes, in 
these great forests of pines and firs, where the springs rise that 


supply the irrigation ditches of the valleys below 


Los Angeles, Cal 
DESERT CALLS. 
By HARLEY R. WILE). 
f HERE are breaks in the voice of the shouting street 


Where the smoke-drift comes sifting down; 
When I list to the wind calls, far and sweet 


They are not from the winds of the town 


For | lean to the rush of the desert air 
\nd the bite of the desert sand, 

| feel the hunger, the thirst and despan 
\nd the JOY of the still border land 


Here the ways of the soul are blocked to the end 
With the grim procession of death, 
The treacherous love and the shifting friend, 


And the reek of a multitude’s breath 


© the arms of the Desert are lean and slim 
While his ways are as rude as the mountain rim 
But the heart of the Desert is bared! 
And his gaunt breast is cactus-haired 


San Francisco, Cal 
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THE EUCALYPTS OF THE SOUTHWEST. 
By ALFRED JAMES McCLATCHIE* 


\ II. 







ae YTANISTS recognize some 150 species, more 


” 


or less, of the genus Eucalyptus. To dis 


criminate accurately each species among s 
large a number taxes the ability of even the 
‘1 best botanist in the world. Hence it is not 
surprising that laymen are confused as_ to 
their right names. Well-established common 


‘A names for them are very few, compared with the 


AW total number of species. These trees have been 
{f i i‘ known to the civilized world for such a compara 
\ \ ‘ tively short time that satisfactory popular names 

have not been assigned to many of the numerous 
species. This makes it necessary to use the scientific names in 
(discussing separate species. As there are already over fifty dif- 


ferent species of Eucalypts growing in the Southwest, it will un 
doubtedly be many years before a large proportion of them will 
come to be known by well-established common names that will 
take the place of the scientific ones that at present must lh« 
used. 

The Blue Gum (Eucalyptus globulus) is one of a very few 
species that can be said to have an established common name 
here. It is the best-known Eucalypt, and is in many respects 
the best-known forest-tree in the world. It is indigenous to 
Tasmania and the neighboring part of Australia, where it 
grows in valleys and on moist declivities of mountains. In 
similar climatic situations it makes a marvellous growth wher 
ever it has been introduced, and attains arboreal proportions 
in a great variety of unfavorable situations much more rapidly 
than other trees. Upon account of the comparatively large size 
of its seeds, the ease with which it is propagated, and its rapid 
growth from the very start, it has been planted more exten 
sively than all other species combined. In fact, the words 
Eucalyptus and Eucalypt mean to most people the Blue Gum. 
It is so common and so conspicuous compared with most other 
species that the fact that there are others is almost lost sight of 
by laymen. 

The Blue Gum was the first Eucalypt to gain favor in Calli- 
fornia, and has been planted almost to the exclusion of others. 
Its merits are many, but for some purposes and some locations 
other species are much more desirable. The tree has the power 


*Many of the illustrations fer this article are from photographs made for the Department 
of Agriculture. 
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Evcatyptus GLosBuLvus. 


of adapting itself to a great variety of climatic and soil condi- 
tions. It thrives in moist, warm regions, in quite dry, hot ones, 
in lowlands and in stony uplands. Wherever the mercury does 
not fall below 25 degrees in winter nor rise above 105 degrees 
F. in summer, and the annual rainfall is eight to twenty inches, 
the Blue Gum will grow. It is the species commonly grown 
for shade, for windbreaks, for fuel, and for piles in California, 
and the one from whose leaves most of the Eucalyptus oil is 
distilled. It is less ornamental than many other species, but 
few, if any, surpass the Blue Gum in general usefulness. 

The ease with which it is propagated, its rapidity of growth, 
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and its general usefulness in California have caused the Blue 
Gum to be the species of Eucalyptus that has been first and 
most generally tried in other sections of the south and west. 
In many cases it has proven unsuited to particular regions, and 
the resulting inference has been that Eucalypts could not be 
grown in them. The discouraging outcome of the trial of a 
single supposedly-promising species has thus delayed the in- 
troduction of Eucalypts into many parts of the country where 
they might be successfully and advantageously grown. 

Next to the Blue Gum, the best known Eucalypt name for 
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EvcaLyptus TERETICORNIS. 


many years was “Red Gum”. This name has been applied in- 
discriminately to several species, differing widely in appearance 
and characteristics. In fact, when the writer came to Cali- 
fornia thirteen years ago, he was wisely informed by a sixteen- 
year resident that there were two kinds of Eucalypts in Cali- 
fornia, the Blue Gum and the Red Gum. The latter name is 
properly applied to E. rostrata, one of the most useful of all 
Australian trees. It does not grow quite as rapidly as the Blue 
Gum, but it endures greater extremes of heat and cold, with- 
stands more drouth, and furnishes timber that is more durable. 
In Australia it is used for lumber, for ship and bridge building, 
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EuvcaLyptus CoRYNOCALYX. Near Compton. 


for telegraph poles, for posts, and for piles. It deserves to be 
planted much more extensively than it has been. For many in- 
terior dry regions it is much better suited than the Blue Gum. 
Plantations serving as a forest cover for ravines, hillsides, and 
dry plains will within a decade begin to be sources of posts, 
fuel, railway ties, telegraph poles, and bridge timbers, and 
would eventually produce timber suitable for many other im- 
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portant purposes. Such plantings made along the lines of rail- 
roads would furnish material for keeping them in repair and 
making extensions, besides supplying telephone and telegraph 
poles within easy reach of the points where they would be 
needed. 

\nother species to which the name of “Red Gum” may be 
properly applied is E. tereticornis. It resembles E. rostrata 
quite closely, but in most situations grows more rapidly, form- 
ing straighter and more erect trunks. Its timber is nearly, if 
not quite, as valuable as that of E. rostrata. In Australia it is 
generally known as Forest Red Gum, being highly prized for a 
gerat variety of purposes. The Manna Gum (E. viminalis) 
and the Swamp Mahogany (E. robusta) are both improperly 
called “Red Gums” in California. Both are inferior in nearly 
all respects to the true Red Gums. The former grows nearly 
as rapidly as the Blue Gum, and endures greater extremes of 
heat and cold, but produces a timber that is less valuable. The 
latter has been much grown as an avenue shade tree, but has 
disappointed many who have planted it. During the early 
years of its growth it is showy and somewhat attractive, becom- 


ing quite coarse in appearance and slower of growth as it gets 


older. 

For an avenue tree the Sugar Gum (E. corynocalyx) has 
proven quite satisfactory. It maintains its early rate of growth 
and appearance well and blooms profusely during several 
months of the year. But this species is much more valuable 
as a forest and timber tree than as a shade or ornamental one. 
It endures greater heat and more drouth than the Blue Gum, in 
most situations makes nearly as rapid a growth, and furnishes 
a timber that is much more durable. The Sugar Gum deserves 
to be planted much more generally and upon a much larger 
scale than it has been, being as it is one of the most generally 
useful species of the genus. Its erect, even trunks furnish last- 
ing posts, railway ties, and telephone and telegraph poles. In 
most dry interior situations it should be set in preference to the 
Blue Gum. 

For a shade and ornamental tree, the Red Box (E. polyan- 
thema) is in many respects more satisfactory than any species 
previously mentioned. The spreading habit of the tree, with 
its persistent, slightly-furrowed, grayish bark, its characteristic 
foliage of ashy or dull-green hued leaves, its profuse bloom of 
dainty whitish flowers, and its goblet-shaped seed-cases, present 
a very pleasing appearance. Its growth is not rapid, but it is 
steady, and the early rate long-maintained. The older trees 
have a compact substantial appearance not possessed by many 
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other Eucalypts. Besides the above desirable characteristics, 
it is remarkably hardy to both heat and cold, it being one of the 
few tested at the Experiment Station farm near Phoenix that 
has been entirely uninjured by either the frosts of winter or 
the heat of summer. The tree, when grown, furnishes a very 
hard, strong and durable timber that is useful for a great va 
riety of purposes. It is worthy of being planted freely, espe 
cially in regions too frosty or too hot for faster-growing species 

Another species that possesses the combined merits of attrac 
tiveness and usefulness is the Lemon-scented Gum (E. citri- 
odora). It is a fast-growing tree, usually soon becoming tall and 
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EUCALYPTUS CITRIODORA. 


slender; its trunk is straight and even, its light-colored bark 
mottled by the flaking off of thin patches, its foliage graceful 
and delightfully fragrant, and its bloom profuse and conspicu- 
ous. The lemon-scented odor exhaled by the crushed leaves 
gives the tree its specific name, citriodora. The tree does not 
endure heavy frosts, being particularly adapted to a moist trop- 
ical or semi-tropical clime. It furnishes a beautiful, yellowish 
or brownish wood that is strong, flexible, and durable. In Aus- 
tralia it is used for the inside woodwork of homes, for carriages, 
and for railway coaches. In the Southwest, where the good 
hardwood timber for many purposes comes from the opposite 
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EvuCALYPTUS CITRIODORA. 
Ellwood Cooper’s Ranch, Santa Barbara. 


15 years 





old, 
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EvCaLyPTvus'SIDEROXYLON.! Montecito, California. 
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quarter of the country, coast-region planters of Eucalypts would 
do well to consider the many merits of this excellent, fast-grow- 
ing tree. 

The Red Iron-bark (E. sideroxylon) is still another species 
that is both attractive and very useful. Usually erect in growth 
and of medium height, with numerous side branches, graceful 
foliage and pinkish or red bloom, it is one of the most attractive 
trees of the genus. Its deeply furrowed, dark-red or brownish 
bark is the darkest in color and the hardest of the [ron-barks. 
The whole appearance of the tree, with its rough, dark bark, .its 
silvery, narrow leaves, and its daintily-colored flowers, is quite 
distinctive, contrasting strongly with the smooth-barked, 
broader-leaved species. It furnishes a dark-red wood that is 
hard and heavy, and very strong and durable. In Australia the 
Red Iron-bark is most abundant in the stony, sterile portions of 
gold-producing districts. In California it thrives in dry soil 
near the coast and on the plains and hillsides of some of the in 
terior valleys, but is unsuited to excessively hot dry regions. 
Because of its beauty and the great usefulness of its timber, the 
tree is worthy of culture wherever soil and climatic conditions 
are favorable. On account of a more or less close resemblance 
of the foliage and flowers, a very different and inferior tree (E. 
leucoxylon) has been by herbarium botanists confused with the 
Red Iron-bark. It is much more hardy to heat and cold than 
the latter, but produces a crooked inferior timber. It may be 
readily distinguished by its smooth, light-colored bark and its 
white wood. 

Two trees that differ widely as to appearance, endurance of 
climatic conditions, and the character of its timber are E. gunnii 
and E. microtheca. The former endures lower temperatures 
than most other Eucalypts, extending on Australian mountains 
to an elevation of 4,000 to 5,000 feet, but is seldom very attrac- 
tive in appearance. In valleys of the Southwest it grows con 
tinuously during the winter, even though the temperature falls 
below freezing each night, but is injured by the excessively hot, 
dry weather of summer. Consequently it is evidently well 
suited to all moderately elevated mountain situations of the 
Southwest. FE. microtheca, on the other hand, is a denizen of 
hot deserts, where the soil is gravelly and apparently void of 
moisture. It is said by Baron Von Mueller to endure uninjured 
temperatures as high as 125 degrees to 150 degrees F. It has 
been grown only to a limited extent in our country, but deserves 
trial in the hot, dry interior. The tree has a pleasing appear- 
ance, the bark being peculiarly furrowed, the foliage graceful, 
and the flowers dainty. It furnishes a dark-red, or brown, ex- 
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EvcaLyptus Diversicotor. South’ Pasadena, California 


cessively hard wood that, on account of its color and markings, 
is useful for cabinet-work. 

The endurance of low and high temperatures that charac 
terizes separately the two species just discussed is found to a 
great extent in a single species, until recently little known. 
About fifteen years ago the proprietor of the Minnewawa ranch 
near Fresno ordered from San Francisco and set out a grove 
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of Eucalypts that later proved to be E. rudis, a comparatively 
obscure Australian species. The trees attracted the attention 
of nurserymen and others of the region, and from seed from them 
have been grown great numbers of young trees. It has been 
found that they endure greater extremes of heat and cold than 
any other Eucalypt that has been tried in the Southwest, with 
the possible exception of E. polyanthema. But unlike the latter, 
EX. rudis makes a rapid growth, surpassing the Blue Gum in this 
respect in many localities. Experiments at the Station Farm 
near Phoenix have demonstrated that it is suited to the trying 
climatic conditions of that region, being uninjured by either the 














EUCALYPTUS MELIODORA 


heat of summer or the frosts of winter. The wood seems to be 
as valuable as that of the Blue Gum. Eucalyptus rudis seems 
to be the species that is destined to be planted extensively 
throughout the parts of the Southwest having trying climatic 
condition. 

So varied in characteristics and in their relation to climate 
and soil are the different species of the genus Eucalyptus, that 
a suitable one exists for each of the numerous purposes for which 
trees are grown, and for nearly all situations in the Southwest. 
For an ornamental and timber tree in the moister regions free 
from heavy frosts the Lemon-scented Gum is well adapted. For 
torrid desert situations E. microtheca is available, and for frosty 
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old; 


Evcatyptvus Rvupis. 


trunk two feet in diameter. 


Tree twelve years 
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mountain situations, E. gunnii. Between these extremes, are E. 
globulus, E. rostrata, E. tereticornis, E. corynocalyx, E 
sideroxylon, and many others that thrive in regions free from 
extremes of temperature and humidity and furnish timber that 
is valuable for an almost endless variety of purposes. Then 
there are E. polyanthema and E. rudis, the one rather slow 
growing, and the other rapid-growing. that endure great ex 
tremes of climatic conditions, and are serviceable for shade, for 
fuel, for windbreaks, and for numerous other useful purposes. 
Though the role the Eucalypts have been playing in the 
Southwest is a very important one, the role that they are des 
tined to play in the future will be of greater and increasingly 




















Evcatyrprus CALLOPBYLLA 


greater importance. The commercial uses to which these trees 
have been put heretofore are of the grosser sort compared with 
those to which they will be put in the future. Furnishing posts 
for fences, piles for wharves, and fuel for the fireside and for 
driving the wheels of industries is an important office, and one 
which the Eucalypts may well continue to fill. But not until 
the timber is cut into lumber and given the multitude of shapes 
for which the various species are so well adapted will these trees 
play the part in our Southwestern civilization for which they are | 
best fitted. 
We bring from various parts of the United States ready-made 
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tools, implements, furniture, carriages, and street cars, con- 
structed from trees that can never be duplicated. We finish 
our dwellings with material cut from hardwood trees that have 
stood many years longer than has our government—trees that 
were an essential feature of the landscape of the region in which 
they grew. Instead of marring the beauty of our country and 
depleting native forests that have been hundreds of years in 
growing, we can grow in the Southwest, for material for our 
implements, our furniture, our carriages, our street cars, our rail- 
way coaches, and our dwellings, trees that after being cut for 
the use of one generation will put forth a fresh growth that will 
furnish timber for the next. 

Collectively, then, the various species of Eucalypts are des- 

















Four-roor Woop Cut From Biur Gum Grove. 


Eighty cord-piles per acre, the growth of seven years. 


tined to play a very prominent part in the affairs of the South- 
west, their role being the clothing of the naked unproductive 
portions with garments of beauty and utility; the tempering 
of the winds and the rays of the sun; the yielding of honey for 
the delectation of the palate and of oil for the healing of wounds 
and maladies; the production of fuel for the fireside and the fac- 
tory; the supplying of ties for railways, posts for fences, piles 
for wharves, timbers for bridges, and poles for trolley, telephone 
and telegraph lines; the furnishing of material for implements, 
for vehicles, for furniture, and for the embellishment of our 
dwelling houses; the saving of millions of our native trees by 
producing in a single decade material for this multitude of pur- 
poses. 


Phoenix, Ariz 
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Toro-o-o ! 


By A. B. BENNETT. 


H PROUD is the actor whose prompter 1s Death; 


(“Toro, toro, toro bonito!’ ) 
Spangles and color, his name cn each breatl 
Fanfare, and flutter of thousands of hands 
lhe roar like the sea, and the mus 
he wine of the sunshine upon the red cap 
(“Toro, toro. ¢ » bonito!’) 
deep as t scarlet on wound cap 


\ sound of a trumpet, flies open a gate, 
Bounds out the huge brute, mad with 1 


uidado, Triqueio!” <A charge like a shot! 


{ 
(“Toro, toro, toro benito!’) 

The benches re frenziec Prique no 

Just a side step well timed, the beast hurtles by; 
Dolores hears cheering, too spell-bound to et 
\nd thus and continuing, passes and plunge 


( 
(“Joro, toro, tero bonita!) 
the doubling and daring, the race and the lun 
Eyeing the sun, choosing stand it is meet 


ei 


lriqueno, silence, cries “TJora j 


\ challenge aside from his Race to the Brute 
‘Toro—toro toro bonito!’’) 


{ 

From a man on the plaim to the bulk he dispu 
, 
I 








1¢ umpire is Death—of these, and the crowd 


lo win's to weat spangies, to lose 1s a shroue 


Do IT ring in this manikin. part of the P 

(Chulo, afuera con toro bonito!) 

lo touch the brute-string that the heart should beat fast? 
Nay, I bow to the Future, but its page being white 

Only conjure past contests, man victor at night. 


Ensenada, Mex. 
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THE COURTSHIP OF JIM CARROLL. 


( The second extract from the autobiography of Jerry Murphy, prospector. 


By PHILIP NEWMAN. 


‘aN EIGHTY-SIX I had a fine prospect on the 
/ Hassayamp’. I was hammering away, seeing 
meself back among the old folks, when a lean 
streak cropped in me luck. The very day I 
sorted over me last mess of beans, me lead 
pinched, the walls froze, and I came to the sur- 
face, belly-up like a fish. I threw me tools down 
the dead-hole, gave me burro a parting kick, 
and pulled up stakes for Wickenburg. And for 
a few days I fed off of Billy Barton at the Ruby, 
A rain along the river had wet the gravel in the gulches, and 





in came the dry-washers with their windmills on their backs. 
There was a great how-d’ye-do. All the talk that I could hear 
was Big Bug—Big Bug in the Bradshaws. Every old ’Yamper 
was giving me the advice: “Young fellow, if you’ve got to 
rustle, go to Big Bug. Dan Jones is foreman there. Surely 
you've run across Black Dan, the Welshman, somewhere in your 
travels. 

The boys on the trail, from hell to breakfast, knew Black Dan 
for the best damn man that ever run a shift underground. A 
big, black buffalo of a man, looking at you wild-eyed, with his 





head shaking—and him that kind-hearted a smooth-faced boy 
could get any job he had. I had worked for him; if he was fore- 
man there, Big Bug was the camp for Murphy. 

I made me crawl. Around by stage-road was a good hun- 
dred miles, so I took the trail for it, through the Castle Creek 
country.. Rising over Battle Mountain, | caught me first clear 
view of the Bradshaws; there they were—big, gray mountains 
with whiskers on ’em! And deep in the foothills was a thin 
stringer of smoke—Big Bug. I passed the night on Humbug 
Creek with Horsethief Thomson—taking a big dose of talk for 
me grub—and made camp next morning. 

sig Bug was booming. A twenty-mule team was just in with 
supplies; prospectors were cinching up in front of the store, and 
the street swarmed with young bucks, shouldering across from 
one saloon to another. The buildings were bright and new, 
just whipped from the pine. 

I climbed the hill to the mine, and waited for Dan to come 
on top. We got three bells, up he shot in the collar of the shaft 
—and me troubles were over. Murphy was with his friends. 
Ed Dunlap—Dan’s old pardner—was boss of the night shift; he 
needed a man for an underground hoist on the four-hundred, 
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and Murphy was just the boy. And Mrs. Daniels, that kept the 
Mulligan at the Silver Bell, was running the boarding-house ; we 
went down to see her. 

The old woman wasn’t much to look at; she was built like a 
side of bacon, and as for style—she must have dressed herself 
with a pitchfork. She tossed a frazzle of gray hair out of her 
eyes, and came for me. “Bless your heart, boy, but I’m glad 
to see you,” she says, shaking both me hands, and giving me a 
kiss. “How’s Big Bug, Jerry?—All the boys are coming in, 
Dan,” she rattles on. The old woman thought everybody she 
knew was bound for Big Bug. She sat down and picked up a 
letter she had been reading. ‘“Mary’s coming,” she says. “She’ll 
be here by the first—Did you know my little girl, Jerry? Of 
course not—she left before your time.—It’s six years now, Dan, 
since she left us at Globe. I’m just dying to see her—she’ll be 
the first girl in Big Bug.” 

The camp was young, and everything new caused excitement. 
When the stage rolled through and pulled up at the boarding- 
house, we knew Mary had arrived, and the camp got out to see 
her. The old woman came running, tore open the door of the 
coach, and gave the girl a kiss that would water a horse, crying 
of course. We didn’t blame her—a pretty, bright-eyed love of 
a young lady was Mary, with her hair in a braid as thick as your 
arm, and her skirts just skipping clear of the ground. When 
Dan offered to kiss her, like the father he had been to her, she 
drew back to her mother as shy as a deer. The girls where she 
had been to school, I guess, didn’t think it nice to kiss old 
stiffs. 

Me old boss, that was thirty years on the turf, went down be- 
fore that school-girl that had played on his knee a thousand 
times. She was queen over all the women he had ever known! 
Dan had an idea he was a lady’s man—he had blowed in a couple 
of stakes in ’Frisco—and frightened the girl half to death mak- 
ing up to her. The country was run over for miles around for 
pretty things for Mary. For half a day she would whistle a 
tune to a mocking bird Dan gave her, but would look for her 
mother the moment he came around himself, and break him 
all up. The old woman was suited—Dan was a great man to 
her. She shoved the girl forward to take everything he brought 
her. 

Ed Dunlap was disgusted with Dan. He wouldn’t hear the 
first word from him about Mary. And Dan had to tell some- 
body—the rest of us couldn’t possibly know what kind of a 
Venus she was. He would waylay me, coming off shift at three 
in the morning, and would hold me out in me wet clothes until 
me teeth chattered, singing her praises. 
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Mary took Dan’s presents for old time’s sake—and because 
her mother told her to—but she would never make friends. Dan 
tried to believe he was winning her, but the dream of it wouldn’t 
last, and for days at a time, he would worry and brood over it 
by himself. 

A mine is nothing but a hole in the ground, but it’s deep in 
the earth, and is about the most notional thing in the world— 
unless it’s a woman. It’s a queer thing that a mine usually caves 
after midnight in the early morning hours. And if there comes 
along a stormy night, and you’ve got bad ground in your mine, 
just as sure as a bitch-wolf will whelp in her cave, your ground 
will work, and come in. 

At Big Bug the formation was hard and dry, and easy to hold, 
and they took desperate chances with it, getting out ore. Just 
above me hoist on the four-hundred was a man-trap of heavy 
ground that I thought was sure to come. 

Below the third level a break in the formation had cut off the 
ore-body, and on the four, a long drift had been run to catch 
the vein. A new shaft had been sunk to the lower levels, and 
the ore was being stoped out above the shaft-station, leaving a 
big glory-hole of open country. The hanging wall leaned heavy, 
the ground along the break was soft as mush, and, cut off as it 
was on two sides, it was a block of country no timbers could 
hold. I had spoken to Ed Dunlap about it. Ed thought they 
ought to fill in and leave her, but Dan wouldn’t hear to it. He 
needed the ore, and was sure they were nowhere near the break 
yet. He had her square-setted with young pine, and, with a 
man’s pride in his work, thought the timbers would hold in any 
case. 

One day in midsummer a sand cloud blew over the sun, the 
camp was rocked with a fury of sand and wind, and the rain 
fell in driving sheets out of what had just been a clear sky. Go- 
ing below that night, I had a dread of that stope falling. And 
when the shift were gathered about the hoist, eating lunch, I 
called them to listen—I thought I heard the timbers speak, tak- 
ing weight. We heard nothing. A dish-faced Mick spoke up 
that it was “Dutchy looking for his pipe’—Dutchy had been 
killed there the month before—and the thing passed off with a 
laugh. 

After lunch Ed Dunlap came limping along the drift—Ed 
had lost some toes in a fall of ground—swearing to himself. 
“T’ll run the hoist for you,” he says, stabbing his candle-stick in 
a post, and hanging up his old canvas coat. “Go down and try 
to get Dan home. One of the boys up from town says he’s off 
wrong at the Silver Dollar, gambling, and drinking whisky like 
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water. All on account of some trick that girl played him today. 
Murphy, what the Devil ’n Tom Walker does a man like Dan 
want with a mop-squeezer?—But it’s no use for me to talk; he 
seems to like you, Jerry; go down, and try to get him home.” 

On top, the night was dead quiet, except for the roar of the 
mill; the storm had cleared. 

Dan had come to the country when she was a hard game, and 
it was his religion to win or die. The boys told great stories of 
his losings in the old days—he was as unlucky as he was bull- 
headed. I found him dead stuck at faro, trying to force the play. 
It was useless to talk to him while the game ran against him, so 
I stuod back in the crowd, and watched for a turn of luck. 

Some one was stamping the mud off his feet on the porch and 
a stranger stood in the door—Jim Carroll, the finest piece of a 
man I ever laid me eyes on. One of your reckless dude miners, 
a gambling, drinking lad. Jim was king of the boys in every 
camp he was in. It was a good man could stand before him, 
and say he was as good a man as he was. 

He slammed a gold piece on the bar. “Here’s another one in 
over the trail, boys,” he says. “Everybody drink!” 

We drank with him, one of the boys treated, and we went 
back to watch the game. “Hold on there, Mr. Dealer,” says the 
newcomer, “I’ve got a few bucks left, and I calls that last turn. 
Let me see,” he says, leaning over the table, “a king, queen and 
a jack. According to human nature she comes king-queen, or 
queen-jack. I see it queen-jack.” 

Dan had it called different. “You're going to lose that money, 
pardner,” he says. 

“I may not drink tonight, or eat tomorrow, but she goes as 
she looks.” 

“You'll drink tonight, boy, and you'll eat tomorrow—no man 





goes hungry in this camp. Is that your last money?” says Dan. 
He was afraid the stranger had it called. 

“Yes.” 

Dan thought for a long while. “How does it look to you, 
now?” he says, looking up quick. 

“She goes as she looks.” 

“Let me feel your pulse,” says Dan. The other man held out 
his hand, and smiled. Dan took the hunch; he piled all of his 
checks on the lay-out, dug up his buck-skin, and shook out a 
handful of twenties. “It all goes with the lad’s money,” he 
says. 

The players won the call, and the game broke up. Dan pulled 
out about even. We were up to the bar, having a sociable time, 
when a miner came running in. “Ed wants you in the mine, 
Dan,” he says. “She’s coming in on the four.” 
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“Are the boys catching her up?” says Dan, as we started up 
the trail. 

“No. Everybody’s out. You can’t save her.” 

“If timbers can hold her, she'll be held,” roars Dan. “I never 
had a stamp hung up on me in my life, and that mill won’t drop 
a stamp for six months if that stope comes in. Come on, Jerry,” 
he calls to me, and we both ran up the hill. 

The shift were gathered about the collar of the shaft waiting 
for the rush of air from the heavy fall of ground. Not a man 
of them would go below. Mad as a wild bull, Dan got on the 
cage, and I stepped on with him. He had been too good a 
friend for me to quit him there. Half way down I lighted me 
candle. ‘The stranger was standing beside me. 

“You here,” I says. 

Hie winked at me. “I never overlook a bet, pardner, when 
there’s going to be fun.” He pulled a long, bright candle-stick 
from his shirt, and I gave him a candle. “You're the stuff,” I 
says. 

Ed Dunlap was sitting in the drift with his face in his hands. 
Pulling the shift out with the ground working over him had 
broken his nerve. We ran past him into the stope. 

Standing there, huddled together like sheep, waiting for our 
eyes to get accustomed to the dark, was a deal to test the iron 
in a man’s blood. The hanging wall hung over us like a thun- 
der-cloud. Every second I expected the forked lightning to 
break out of it, and to let the whole thing in with a crash and 
roar. The timbers were crying and groaning, taking weight, 
and, now and then, a pine’s heart would break with a report 
like a shot. In the roof overhead, the quartz was grinding like 
snow underfoot. It was working out, striking the timbers, and 
running down the footwall in a stream. 

I was weak and sick with fear of the thing hanging over me 
so long, and Dan himself couldn’t make the move—only the 
stranger kept his head. 

He ran up the timbers like a cat, and gouged with his candle- 
stick in the cross-joints of the sets. “The squeeze is from the 
hanging,” he calls down. Jabbing his candle-stick in a willow 
pole, he ran his light over the hanging wall. “And she’s com- 
ing big; there’s no crack in the wall.” He skinned up to the roof 
with his light. “She’s working beyond the quartz,” he yells 
down; “and she’s arched in like a bridge; hold the quartz in 
place and she can’t come.” 

That was the key to it; we took heart and flew at it. The 
gang on top sent down timbers, blocks and wedges; Dan and 
Ed brought them in, and Jim and I caught up the ground. That 
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boy was a miner for you! He would pick up a big stull, bear 
fashion, set it under a belly of heavy ground, throw a head- 
board behind it, catch it with a wedge, and turn his hammer 
into a half-circle of steel, driving her home. The quartz fell like 
rain with every blow. 

We worked on until the roof looked like a pin-cushion. The 
stulls began to cut into the set-timbers, taking weight, and the 
grinding and popping eased off. Next, we brought down pine 
logs—good old-timers—and threw them across the waist of the 
stope as thick as they could stand. They took the weight and 
held. We went out, and left her as dark and silent as the 
grave, and as safe as God’s pocket. 

On top Dan asked the lad his name: 

“Jim Carroll.” 

“Well, Jimmy, you can come on tomorrow night, and bring all 
your friends.” I took him home to me cabin—that was a pard- 
ner for Murphy. 

The sun was high when we hammered into the boarding house 
to get breakfast. The old woman fired out the chinks, and 
brought in our grub herself. And little Mary, back in the dark 
family-room, was all eyes for the tall young fellow with his light 
hair matted with blood. Poor old Dan! 

Dan took Jim to see Mary, when we changed to the day- 
shift, just as he brought her everything else that was going. 
Jim had been around a good deal and could spiel Mary’s brand 
of talk. It was a pretty show they put up with their “Miss 
Daniels,” and their “Mr. Carroll.” And the boys soon 
were saying Jim was finding smiles in the bottom of his lunch 
bucket. 

It was little Ed Dunlap knew of women, and little chance they 
had for his good opinion. He thought Mary ought to be run 
out of camp. “I never knew it to fail, Murphy,” he says, ham- 
mering his hand with his fist. “The first woman that comes to 
camp always gets some good man killed. There ’s that one at 
the boarding-house now; she’s not satisfied with making a sucke: 
of Dan, but the moment Jimmy comes to camp, she’s arching her 
neck, prancing around him. Yesterday, Dan brings her a little 
present, and she breaks out crying, and says she can’t take it— 
his stuff isn’t good any more. Dan thinks she’s hurt about 
something, and sends to Prescott this morning to get her some 
jewelry.” 

That wasn’t right. It was the old woman’s fault Mary ever 
took Dan’s junk, and I told Ed so. 

“Ye-e-s,” he says, “it was the old woman’s fault! And it’s the 
old woman’s fault about Jimmy, I suppose. You know, your. 
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self, that the old woman’s got no more use for Jimmy than the 
devil has for holy water. The old woman can’t give that girl 
any pointers—they learn those tricks at school, Murphy.” 

When young folks come together, naturally old folks should 
give way; but they never do. Jim was always dragging me 
along to see Mary—he knew I stood in with the old woman. 
One evening in early fall, we were sitting outdoors to avoid the 
heat. It was a dark night, and so lonesome, with the big moun- 
tain swallowing us up, that it put the old woman to talking old 
times. She was asking me what they were doing now in this 
camp and that camp, when a flash of heat-lightning showed us 
a pretty picture. Mary’s head was against Jim’s shoulder, and 
her little hand was nesting in his two big ones. The old wo- 
man’s talk broke off short, and we both hunted our hats. There 
was no more holding hands—the old woman wouldn't have him 
around the house. 

[It was hard lines for Mary after that. The old woman didn't 
like Jim’s style, and she never missed a chance to throw it up to 
the girl about his drinking and gambling. Mary took it all out 
of Dan when he came along with his jewelry. She ran to her 
room and locked herself in, turning the key so he could hear. 

“Why are you always pestering me,” she says. “Can’t you 
see that I hate you?” 

Dan stood like he had caught a blow in the face, and looked 
wondering at her mother. 

“It’s all on account of your fine Jim Carroll,” breaks out the 
old woman. “He’s been filling her head with big yarns of 
where he’s been and what he’s done—” 

That was enough for Dan; he threw his trinket on the floor 
and walked out. 

Dan went about t 
with cold hate in his eye, and avoiding me—he thought I was in 


he camp like a bad Indian, speaking to Jim 
on a play against him. There was nothing to be done but to let 
the thing work itself out. But every time there was a fight in 
the saloons, | went running—I was that afraid Dan would pick 
a quarrel with Jim, and kill him. 

We changed back to night-shift, and every afternoon Ed 
Dunlap came limping across the rocky wash to our cabin to talk 
Jim out of his notion for Mary. “Bunk-house stiffs, like you 
and me, Jimmy,” he says, “have no use for a woman. These 
milk-faced counter-jumpers, with their stink bottles and bow- 
knots like flash-molls, they’re the boys for the women, Jimmy. 
What a man like you wants to do is to get out and find some- 
thing. Here’s you and me and Murphy—and I know a fine 
piece of country that’s not half run over—let’s get out and find a 
mine of our own.” 
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Jim laughed and shook his head. “No,” he says, “my game's 
right here. And I don’t quit because another man can’t stand 
to lose.” 

Late one afternoon, Jim came home from town, thinking 
mighty serious. He sat on his bunk for a long while without 
speaking, staring straight ahead of him. At last he threw off 
his trouble, climbed into his digging clothes, and went on shift. 

As soon as things were easy on shift, Ed Dunlap came around, 
bursting with news. “The bubble’s broke, Murphy,” he says; 
“the show-down’s come.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Didn’t Jimmy tell you? No? Well—there was a play made 
this afternoon at the Silver Dollar. Jimmy was having a little 
game for himself against the bank, and Dan comes in and buys 
chips. Dan keeps taking Jimmy‘s bets, and the boys are look- 
he acts the man 





ing and wondering. Jimmy says nothing 
right through. Finally, he reaches for a bet and Dan claims it. 
‘If you need money, Dan,’ he says, ‘I'll lend you some.’ Of 
course Dan wouldn’t take that talk, and the two face each other 
on the floor. Jimmy wouldn't fight. He folded his arms and 
looked Dan in the eye: ‘It’s not the money, Dan,’ he says. 
‘Your money is mine, and my money is yours. When you come 
to me square on the proposition, and show me where I’ve done 
you wrong, we'll settle it... And the boys took Dan away. We 
all know why Jimmy wouldn't fight, but he don’t know that we 
know. He’s had to take water before the camp, and the thing 
will work on his mind until he'll have to declare himself. Jerry, 
something’s got to be done; we can’t stand by, and see the two 
best men in camp, fighting over a damned woman.” 

Jim was drilling away with a machine in a drift on the eight 
hundred, opening up a new level. The throb of his drill came 
through the formation like the tapping of a woodpecker—talk- 
ing about him made me notice it. Suddenly there came a sharp 
rap, like the rock was struck by a giant’s hammer, followed by 
a deep, heavy report—and the sound of the drill stopped. The 
old miner by me side jumped like a prairie horse smelling fire, 
and ran for the cage to go below. Jim was blasted—that was 
what had come of his worry—he had drilled into a miss-hole. 

They brought him up from below—a bloody rag of a man— 
and we packed him home. One of the boys ran to get the old 
soak of a doctor away from a poker game. When he had looked 
Jim over, I asked him what was the show. 

“T can’t see that any vital organ is touched,” he says, “but his 
body is shot full of quartz. You know what this ore is—every 
cut from it makes a sore. He’s such a powerful young fellow, 
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with good nursing he might recover, but—,” and he pointed to 
the gang around the bed. 

I went outside. It looked like all day with me pardner. 
There was a light struck over at the boarding-house, and I re- 
membered someone else had a right to know. Mary heard me 
coming, and met me at the door, her face as white as death in 
its irame of loose hair. “Oh, Mr. Murphy,” she says, “is he 
badly hurt?” 

I told her what the doctor said. She fell in a chair, crying. 

“Was he—was he—intoxicated ?” 

[ looked at the old woman. “Don’t you swallow a word of 
that, sister,” I says. “It was the brown eyes of yourself, 
dimpling in the quartz, that made him forget his work.” 

The girl rose up, her head thrown back, and the fine breast of 
her swelling out. “I’m going to him,” she says. 

“You'll do nothing of the kind,” puts in the old woman, like a 
shot. 

The girl ran around the room getting things together. “I 
will, f will, I will,” she says, almost screaming. “I love him. 
I will not leave him to die alone among those men.” 

Women, in that kind of a deal, have a lot of sense. They 
never interfere with one another over a man beyond a certain 
point. I almost had to laugh, the way the old woman screwed 
up her hard old face—the boys always called her a tough forma- 
tion—and helped the girl tear bandages. 

When we got there, we found Ed Dunlap stumping about the 
room, making things handy—doing things the old woman did 
over again right after him. The boys fell back from the bed, 
and the women set to work with the doctor. 

The hope of the girl made her the best doctor. She wouldn’t 
have it that Jim couldn’t get well. I thought, as I watched her 
binding him up as fast as the doctor cut him to pieces, that if 
loving a man could cure him, Jim would sure come around all 
right. 

Jim was soon raving with the fever. I laid off to help nurse 
him, but it was little I could do but stand by while the woman 
fought over him for his life with the red devil that had him 
down. She won. There came a time when the fever left, his 
head cleared, and he tried to stretch out his hand to the girl. 
She ran to him with a cry—and I got me to hell out of there. 

It was bright moonlight Christmas Eve when Jim and Mary 
married. The mountains were white with snow, and the camp 
was dark and still. Everybody was at the boarding-house, 
where the old woman had a fine dinner cooked up for the boys. 

After the wedding I missed Dan and Ed Dunlap from the 
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crowd, and found them outside, looking in on the laughing and 
joshing that was going on. Ed had come to the blow-out in his 
old canvas coat, and nailed shoes. I think he must have slept 
in that rig. I never saw him out of it. 

“Well,” I says, stepping down easy onto the rocks with me 
kid shoes, “Jim’s got a long-haired pardner now.” 

“Yes,” says Ed, “that’s it. Murphy, what good is a man after 
he begins to lay heads with a woman? He’s got no sand—al- 
ways afraid of getting hurt. Got no use for the old boys—it 
will be Mary and the baby. Married men kill a camp. I never 
would stay in one after they begin to come in.” 

Dan was hurt bad; the lines of his face were like fire in the 
moonlight. “You know me, Jerry,” he says in his slow way, 
“and you’ve known me for a long time. You would never have 
believed it, to hear it said that I would let any man take a wo- 
man away from me. If a man tackled me for a fight, he always 
got it, and he had to come back with lead if he wanted to win. 
But,” he says, “the way things came—I couldn’t hurt the boy. 
—lIt’s all right as it is; he’s the best man for her. But there’s 
no place here for old Dan; I’ve handed in my time, and I’m going 
out tonight. No, no,” he says, “I won't stay to have a talk made 
over me—I go out tonight.” 

He turned and walked up the wash, Ed Dunlap limping after 
him. Beyond the tumble of wild country, the Vulture Peak 
stood up like a thumb in the moonlight. 

“T’ve always wanted to get over in that country, Dan,” says 
Ed, pointing. “That Vulture property is not the only mine in 
that district.” 

I never saw either of them again. 


Tucson, Arizona. 


MOON-SHADOWS. 
By TRACY ROBINSON. 
LAS, and alas, and a thousand times alas, [ grass, 
Tiat the shadows, moon-shadows, of the palms upon the 
With the mother moon above them 
And the countless stars that love them, 
With the pallor of the early dawn must pass. 


Strange pallor that comes stealing like a chill 
On the quiet so profoundly deep and still, 
With naught to mar the spell 
Save the breakers as they tell 
Their never-ending sorrow to the hill. 


Cojov, Panama 
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NAVAJO BLANKETS. 
By A. F. SPLEGELBERG. 


’VERYONE nowadays knows of Navajo Blankets, 
but as comparatively few have accurate knowledge 
I venture to present a few of my conclusions 
from twenty-three years of personal experience 
and observations among the Indians. 

The Hopis were the first Indian weavers in 
cotton that we know of in the Southwest; for 
when the Spaniards first entered their villages, in the year 1540, 
they found them growing cotton and weaving it into various 
articles, such as dresses and “squaw-blankets” for the women, 
and dance-aprons and belts for the men. The Zufis, where the 
Spaniards first entered in that year, also wove; but as the Hopis 
raised the material (cotton) and the Zufis did not and were 
obliged to get it from the former, it is no more than reasonable 
to give the priority to the Hopis. 

At this time and for many years after, the Navajo, their near- 
est neighbor, knew nothing as yet about weaving either in cot- 
ton or wool, but being a large and strong tribe continually 
waged war against the two former, who were not able to cope 
with them in such and bought peace with above-named woven 
articles and live stock; some of these weaves attracted the 
Navajo’s attention, and first induced them to learn the art, as 
not enough of them could be obtained through this mode of 
exchange to satisfy their wants; hence, upon a guarantee of 
peace, the date of which cannot be given, but is tradition among 
them, both Hopis and Zufis agreed to instruct them in the work. 
This, however, was not until after they had also learned to use 
wool, which was introduced to them by the Spaniards in two 
ways, to-wit: First, in fleece from sheep which they had brought 
along as provisions, and second, from a flannel (the Spanish 
name for which is “Bayeta’’), which constituted part of their 
wearing apparel, and much attracted the Indians’ attention on 
account of its fine red color, being a cochineal dye and much 
brighter than he could produce, and as such color could in no 
other way be obtained then, it dawned upon them to ravel this 
flannel, re-twist the threads and apply it in their weaving, thus 
the beginning of the renowned Bayeta blanket. This material 
in later years, 1850 to 1870, was imported by merchants of Santa 
Fé, New Mexico, at that time the largest supply point of the 
Southwest, first from Barcelona, Spain, and afterwards, an imi- 
tation of it (though in all respects as good as the original) from 
Manchester, England, and it is impossible for the best expert to 


detect one from the other. 
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This flannel was not always of the exact same weight and 
shade of color, and hence the difficulty for many persons to 
determine the article. 

To the collector there are three eras of Navajo weaving. The 
first are termed “old weaves,” and are from natural-colored and 
from mineral- and vegetable-dyed wools. 

The natural colors used were white, black and gray. Mineral 
and vegetable colors were obtained mainly as follows: 

Red—from the bark of Alnus incana (Tag Alder), from the 
root-bark of Cercocarpus ledifolius (Mountain Mahogany), and 
from red ocher. 

Yellow—from the flowering tops of Bigelovia graveolus, and 
Chrysothamnus (Rabbit Brush), and from yellow ocher. 

Black—from the twigs and leaves of Rhus aromatica (Fragrant 
Sumac), and from charcoal. 

Blue—from Indigo, introduced by the Spaniards. This was 
tested by the Indians by dipping a piece in water and lighting it, 
the flame determining whether or not it was of the desired 





quality. 

Green—from a combination of either of the yellows named 
above with indigo. 

The second, called the “go-between,” its origin about 1875, 
was partly made from old-weave material and partly from Ger- 
mantown, Zephyr, Saxony and other yarns. 

The third, origin about 1885, was the so-called modern make, 
from Germantown, Saxony and other yarns and from natural 
wool and from natural wool aniline dyed. 

There are several types of the old weaves, to-wit: the plain 
straight, of which there are far the most, the Diamond, the Diago- 
nal, the Cord and the Wave weaves, all of which are produced by 
various manipulations of the loom. In making these, the Indian 
worked for his use and pride. They spun the threads fine, which 
was done with the old style spindle (a thin stick through a wood 
disc), and dyed with great care, using a mordant urine; then 
wound it into balls, which were passed by the hands through the 
loom, setting apart by count so many threads as necessary, each 
and every time of passing such balls, in order to bring out the 
desired design. Every article produced was intended to last for 
ages and be an heirloom. The consequence was a product of 
merit and art, which took a long time tor its construction. These 
included Buck, Squaw and Saddle Blankets, Squaw Dresses, 
Dance Aprons and Belts, Hair and Legging Ties, and are today of 
priceless value. There is no one who can put a price on a fine 
specimen of this order, it being simply worth what the holder 


asks for it. 
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The second class is partly good, as it retains to some extent 
both in weave and color some of the old traits, and will in a 
measure serve collectors with that part of them which is of the 
old type. 

The third class, with the exception of those made from the 
natural colored wools—which are white, black and gray—and 
of good weave, are nothing for a collector and should be put 
aside, as they have been produced for market demands, coarsely 
made and of aniline dyes. To these may be added those of Ger- 
mantown, Zephyr, Saxony and all other yarns, the former being 
ruined with the dye and the latter not representing an aboriginal 
product, except for the work performed in making up of the 
article, which is of no consequence, and being likewise of poor 
colors. 

As to designs, some have meanings, others not. For instance, 
the cross represents the four cardinal points of the compass, and 
also good luck; then you have the male and female lightning, the 
latter being designated by the blunt end; the so-called cow, repre- 
senting sacred inspiration or the horizon; the rain and sun 
clouds, the wind and animals, the sun, moon and stars, and the 
wall of Troy, the latter representing our path of life in this and 
the other world. These are about all the designs I know of that 
have specific meanings in blanketry, and several of these put 
together, may convey quite a history or tale. 

Colors to some extent also have their meaning, as for instance: 
Red—strength, delight, etc.; blue—truth, fidelity, sincerity, etc. ; 
white—purity, innocence, etc.; black—piety, sorrow, command 
or rule. 

Much care should be exercised by the uninformed in the selec- 
tion or purchase of a fine, good, old weave, as there are too many 
dealers who style themselves judges of such articles, but in fact 
know nothing at all about them, and have simply taken up this 
line of business for pecuniary benefits; and I may also refer to 
many tourists who chance to spend a few days in this section 
of the country and then put themselves before their friends and 
the public as experts, when in fact they have as yet the funda- 
mental principles to learn. This does not alone apply to them 
in Blanketry, but also in many other respects. I would, there- 
fore, suggest to any one who cares to purchase an old weave 
blanket, or anything else, to go to a reputable dealer in the re- 
spective line. 


Santa Fé, N. M. 








THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD. 
By WILMATTE PORTER COCKERELL. 





S IT not wonderful, José? Wonderful—Won- 
derful—” and the proud Carmencita held a 
tiny clay image up for inspection. “Have I 
not always told you that the good name 
brought with it a blessing? The providence of 
God is about such a one, José, mio. Now you 
will no more put Jest to the sheep. Never, 
José, could you now do that. He must go to 
a school.” 

José shook his head. “If he goes to a school, 
what then, Carmencita? He cannot take again to the sheep. 
What is left? What is afterwards?” 

A faint color showed in Carmencita’s thin brown cheeks and 
a rare light came into her dark eyes. “It is always of the after- 
wards that I think. He may be a maker of laws, and he will 
have much money. Do you not remember the great money 
that Eduardo Gallegos was given, so that for a year they had 
beef for each day, and the baby that came that year is named 
‘Reprecentacio?? You must surely remember, José.” 

José replied gloomily, “Eduardo has drunk also much. There 
was drink as well as beef, and now he has no herds.” 

“It may be that he could not use God’s gifts, but our Jesus 
the good saints will keep him, José. One day he will be of the 
very rich, and he will buy us chairs, and the pictures of each 
will be taken in a wide frame—and perhaps even a stove.” 

“T should not like to see you use a stove or sit in a rocking 
chair, Carmencita. The sheep’s pelt and the oven have served 
our people for a very long time—yes, for a very long time. And 
there is no school.” 

Carmencita went on shelling the blue corn, which, when 
roasted and ground, would furnish the greater part of the 
family’s food. It had been a year of bountiful harvests; for the 
snow lay deep on the mountains all through the winter, so there 
had been an abundance of water and the corn was plentiful. 
Indeed, there was corn and to spare—even the burros were given 
an ear each on feast days. The lambs had grown well, and long 
strings of chile hung drying at the door. “Surely,” thought Car- 
mencita, “it is the gift of the good saints, so that Jesus may be 
put to the school.” 

After a time José continued, “It is not good for the poor of 
the Mexicans to be of the law-makers; the money is cursed. It 
comes from evil. 
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Carmencita said no more on that day. She kissed her hus- 
band and took a panful of the blue corn to the oven and set 
about roasting it. But deep in her heart was the cry, “My boy 
shall have a chance!” She was of the Pueblo blood, and for gen- 
erations the women of her people had been rulers of the home. 
The children were always of the mother’s clan; and the mother, 
or her people, fixed the destiny of the boy. The Spanish mix- 
ture had given her new surroundings and different traditions, 
but the old Indian strain was strong; and though she always ap- 
pealed to her husband, her will dominated in the end. 

Two weeks later José sent his herd to the mountains with 
his brother-in-law’s. His nephew, Maximo, was to take care of 
both herds. 

“Tt will cost almost half the spring wool,” José complained to 
Carmencita. “We shall be again driven to get money on our 
little land, and this time we may lose all; for your father cannot 
again pay us free.” 

“Do not be sad, mio,” said Carmencita. She was making a 
little cap for her son and felt happy indeed to think that on the 
morrow he would start to school. 

“Do you think in a month he will read?’ 

“T cannot tell,” José answered rather sourly. 

“It must be a beautiful thing to read,” Carmencita continued. 
“IT feel the breath go from me when the Padre tells of the sea 
and of France, but to read—it would be like having a padre with 
a story always waiting for you.” 

José’s eyes brightened. “I am glad that the little son will 
learn to read, but I wish there was more. I wish the school 
taught to make things—taught for the afterwards.” 

Carmencita sighed. She treasured the little clay image that 
Jestis had made when out with the sheep, and the patter around 
the fireplace that he had made with the red earth and white- 


, 


she asked. 


wash. 

“If he could make pictures or beautiful patterns for blankets 
or pottery,” she said. 

“That is true—always true,” José answered. “The mission 
teacher says if we were in Cuba or some far-away land, perhaps 
the Government would be interested to give us schools to teach 
the makings,” José continued; “but she should not be listened 
to, though she tells some things that sound very true.” 

“I cannot tell,” Carmencita replied; “but I know this—she is 
of the very good. For nights she sat with Tutela’s baby and 
she went not to her home at the time of smallpox; and you 
know, José, how afraid the Americanos are of the smallpox! 
They will even not shake the hand of one who comes from the 
home where is a diseased one. It seems to me without heart.” 
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One day Jesus came home with tears in his eyes. “The 
teacher is going away,” he said to his mother. “She is going 
tomorrow, or another very near day.” 

Carmencita was alarmed, and hurried down the plaza street 
until she reached the teacher’s house. Yes, it was true. The 
school was very small; for many would not send to her for fear 
of the displeasure of the priests. In the next valley there was 
a larger settlement, and she was to be sent there. 

Carmencita made a great resolve—Jestis should have a pony 
and ride into the next valley. It was six miles, to be sure; but 
Jestis was almost nine, and he must learn more of the reading. 

During the pleasant fall weather, the ride across the trail was 
very pleasant, and the little boy was glad, as he looked at the 
purple hills. His pony seemed to walk on air, as it picked its 
way along the trail, cushioned with fallen leaves. On every 
side were oak bushes, with leaves shaded with dull red and 
golden brown. All about were the low dark-green pines, and 
now and then a beautiful cedar, with light-blue berries gleam- 
ing among its silver. Jestis loved the glint of the bright trees, 
and every day he measured the distance between the valleys by 
the six cedar trees that grew near the trail. He gave sweet, 
fanciful names to the trees, and sometimes he saw them in his 
dreams loaded down with presents for the dear mother. One 
night there was a stove with shining bars and a wide oven, from 
which came great loaves of bread and a roast of beef. He had 
only a bowl of atole for supper, poor nifio, and after his long 
ride it was not enough. 

Early in December a message came from Maximo. He was 
in the midst of a bad storm, and must have help or the herds 
would perish. José and Manuel started at once. 

“Jesus must stop from riding the trail now,” José said. 
“There is likely to be snow any day now, and the child could 
not keep the trail in the storm.” 

“He shall be kept at the house after today,” Carmencita an- 
swered. 

José looked at the sky. “Tell him to start for home early 
today,” he said, and rode away. 

When Jestis started, Carmencita gave him his father’s warn- 
ing, and tied the knitted scarf about him. “Come early, mio,” 
she said. “I shall wait for you at the top of the hill, by the sil- 
ver cedar.” 

The clouds gathered quickly, and by noon the ground was 
covered and the air was full of great, thick flakes. Carmencita 
climbed to the top of the ridge, but she dared not go further or 
she would be lost. She wrapped her thin shawl tightly over 
her head and shoulders and sat down in the lee of one of the 
scrubby pines; but her clothing was a pitiful protection against 
such a storm. The cold soon made her numb and stiff. She 
began to cry and the tears froze upon her face—but still Jesus 
did not come. At last, frozen and afraid, she crawled back to 
the plaza and all night cried and moaned for Jesus. 

Her friends tried to comfort her. “The child would never 
have left the school,” they said. “The teacher would have kept 
him when she saw the storm.” 

But the poor mother-heart knew better. She could hear the 
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ildish voice say, “But I must go. My mother is waiting for 
me on the hilltop. My mother will get herself too cold if I do 
not hurry.” She knew he had hurried and she knew he was 
lost. She begged the men to go and look for him; but the storm 
was terrible, and they would not believe he could have started. 

At dawn Carmencita climbed the hill, calling through the 
soft, awful stillness, “Jestis!—Jestis!” and yet her heart knew 
she would never hear again the answer. 

Around her was the great whiteness, and overhead the beau- 
tiful colors of the morning. Her breath turned to silver in the 
frosty air as she stumbled along, hardly daring to step lest the 
little body should lie there. And at last she found him—white 
and beautiful under the silver cedar, and the golden sun painted 
the air about him with the glory of the morning. 


E. Las Vegas, N. M. 


AMONG THE WHITE SANDS. 
By ISABEL DARLING. 
FS ae lay an inland sea, heavy with bitterness, 


Gnawing and clutching at its farther bounds, 
Unreconciled, unshaded, fettered, dumb and lone. 
The centuries, slow passing on their rounds, 
Crept softly near and, in its fierce, defiant breath 
Shriveled to moments, shrank affrighted by, 
Dropping no token of their tenderness or late regret, 
Weaving no mist to veil the burning sky. 


In some unknown, uncounted past it had been one 
With all the seas, for each remembering wave, 
With helpless longing tortured, beat in rippling rage 
Against its fellows; yet at length a cave, 
With here and there a salty hollow on the plain, 
Held scattered pools that, turning slowly gray, 
Despairing, clinging, glaring hatred to the last, 
Sank in the sands and they, too, passed away. 


Waters to waters, dust to dust, each to its own! 
As, through its long probation time of woe, 

The sea was man’s unconscious servant, grain by grain 
Assorting, cleansing, tossing to and fro 

The sullen, heavy sands, through age on patient age, 
So swept the winds, with strong, uplifting grace, 

Where neither tomb nor monument gave stony hope, 
And lo! white peace shone on the desert’s face. 


Though Time, perchance, remember not that inland sea 
Once pulsing with the ocean’s throbbing heart, 

And but these caustic crystals, dry as leprous grief, 
Give token of its bitter life apart, 

Here some crude Eden grew or some rank Sodom raged, 
Here waits a Paradise; for, more and more, 

The spade of industry is lifting dust from dust 
Where lies the seed upon God’s ancient threshing floor. 


Dimond, Cal. 
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TOWARD AMERICAN MUSIC. 
By ARTHUR FARWELL. 

agit moment we pause in our blind acceptance of 
q things as they are, and scrutinize our vast 
musical life and institutions in America, we 
must be appalled to find that to the mass of 
music offered us, American influence, thought, 
talents and ideals contribute almost nothing. 
Strangest of all is this when today American 
composers and native resource are offering a wealth of composi- 
tion and musical material of the highest order, sufficient wholly 
to revolutionize the present Germanic aspect of our musical life. 
Yet it is not strange when we recognize the vise-like grip which 
European musical tradition has upon the generation still in 
power in our musical life, a generation trained to take its nour- 
ishment from the past and the alien, and unable to adapt itself 
to the native regime and the new regime swiftly arising about it. 

But the new generation, even of the musically untrained, is 
demanding a new musical diet. And the blinded devotees of de- 
caying and expropriate faiths cry “Danger!” During a recent 
visit to the Pacific Coast, leaders of musical thought in more 
than one city said to me, “What is to be done? It is becoming 
more and more difficult to gain support for serious musical 
enterprises. All that the people seem to want is ragtime.” 
Naturally—it is the only American music which they can get. 
The “serious musical enterprises” are all labelled “Made in Ger- 
many.” What does a a busy American with a little time and 
money to devote to art want with an overture or a symphony 
redolent in its every bar of the conventionality and conformity 
of European court life, or of a laborious Teutonic philosophy? 
What does he want with a song that reflects the essence of Ger- 
man sentimentality, or draws up a picture of a life he does not 
know, in a language he does not understand—with a song whose 
chief glory is an over-refinement, a Parisian delicatesse at vari- 
ance with all he sees in the life about him? What does he want 
with an instrumental work based upon ancient rules and con- 
ventions as utterly meaningless in the light of modern life as are 
slavery or feudalism in the face of American civilization? Or, 





what does he want of even the most clever American imitations 
of these older wares? 

It is not rag-time that the American wants so badly—he merely 
wants something that is his own. Or does he really want rag- 
time? Very well then, let him have rag-time, exalted by our 
American composers as Rossini exalted the common song of the 
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Italians, as Beethoven and Wagner exalted the common song of 
Germany, or Gilbert and Sullivan the popular ballad of England. 
Let our composers look to real American needs rather than to a 
fancied need of copying older forms; let them expand and exalt 
these new and latest forces in the common music of America 
rather than wield the spent forces of other lands and epochs. 
Then it will not be so difficult to gain support for “serious musi- 
cal enterprises.” Why should Americans expend their forces to 
support European traditions on American soil? Are there no 
American traditions to upbuild? 

It seems scarcely necessary to state that of course it would be 
desirable that the average American should be universal in his 
sympathies, and should at least be able to take keen enjoyment 
in a masterwork of any age or country; for such a work is human 
for all time. And every individual truly desiring to grow in 
scope and range of thought must sooner or later arrive at such 
a broad sympathetic appreciation. But it is useless and wasteful 
of effort to pretend that such a condition exists before it actually 
does. We must work with the material that we have in hand, 
if we are not to waste our time building air-castles. And the 
materials in hand are men craving something that is their own, 
and crude material out of which to build that something. Now 
is the psychological moment to begin this work. 

It is not merely in characteristic popular music that elements 
are found which afford that crude material. They are to be 
found in various forms of musical growth peculiar to America, 
or, through proximity, having reason to influence it. Also they 
must be found in the work of any liberated American composer 
who has been able to realize that his conceptions are not neces- 
sarily original, but may be dictated by tradition, and who has 
therefore learned to employ his peculiarly original powers. In 
other words, the elements for a great and characteristic national 
musical art exist upon our soil, chiefly as folk-song, though in 
some degree as spontaneous expression of American composers. 

Let it not be thought that this is but another scream of the 
eagle. There is not the slightest reason to boast of American 
creative musical achievement; it can speak convincingly enough 
for itself upon the rare occasions when it, at its best, is granted 
a hearing. Let it not be thought either that we have the slightest 
desire to “cover mediocrity with a cloak of patriotism.” It is 
merely desired to point out the present application of a natural 
law that has never yet been known to fail of operation, and to 
suggest that we perceive it in time and share in the power of its 
inevitable action, rather than appose it and thereby doom our- 
selves. This law is none other than the irresistible desire of all 
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life to expand indefinitely and to seize upon every force which 
may help it to that end. In art evolution it reveals itself in the 
inevitable seizure of every force in a new land that may con- 
tribute to art’s rejuvenation and expansion. Musical art in Italy 
fastened upon the “plain-song” of the church, an importation 
from Greece, and finally upon the common music of the folk. 
The same art carried to Germany was forced to nourish itself 
on German folk-song, and again, in projecting itself to Russia, 
inevitably underwent a similar experience. Literature passing 
to Ireland found awaiting it the heretofore inadequately de- 
veloped Celtic genius and myth, and we witness the Irish literary 
revival. Or it passes to the rough, forceful and elemental 
phenomena of America and we have a Whitman. 

A man makes himself felt in proportion as he develops his 
inherent powers, and a nation—a group of men in a given land— 
makes itself felt as it develops its own resources, both racial and 
climatic; that is, its powers through racial inheritance and | 
accretion and through territorial acquisition. } 

What does this imply for American music? Simply that musi- 
cal art in America can not rest, nor come to its full fruition, until 
it has assimilated every phase of musical life, however primitive, 
existing within America’s borders. If any one doubts this, let 
him study the history of music and a little elementary logic. 

Let us then to the task. What are the undeveloped musical 
resources of America? First, through racial inheritance, natural 





genius, Anglo-Saxon, Teutonic or otherwise, acting under new 
circumstances and therefore productive of new results. In other 
words, the spontaneous work of such American composers as we 
consciously or unconsciously freed from slavery to alien tradi- 
tions, and are still not employing American folk-song. Second, 
through racial accretion, the folk music of the negroes—the 
plantation song—which, we have long known, has nothing to do 
with African music, and which we are beginning to recognize 
as a derivative form originally from the Spanish. Third, through 
territorial acquisition and consequent racial accretion, the vari- 
ous folk music of the many different tribes of American Indians. 
Beyond these are other American sources of musical life, as the 
characteristic songs of the cowboys, railroad makers, voyageurs, 
sailors, etc., all of which must be haled into court and tried before 
American musical growth will be satisfied. Also there are the 
folk-songs of Mexico, qualified by Spanish influence as they must 
be, yet which cannot but exert a powerful influence on the musi- 
cal life of our Southwest. It is not a question of the mere de- 
sirability of employing these various native motives, wheresoever 
they may be found, but of the inevitability of assimilating them 
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in our musical life. If we do not feed our musical life on this 
native diet which it craves, it will die. We can not continuously 
live on importations and imitations, we must have significant 
original productions. We must live our ‘own lives. 

The plantation song and its most obvious outgrowth, rag-time, 
has thus far qualified American music more than any other 
influence. The Indian music is now promising to be one of the 
most important factors. This is due to its intrinsic force and 
beauty, and to the intimacy of the Indian’s relation to the history 
of all parts of these states, as well as to the powerful and sug- 
gestive mythology supporting it. In the still largely unrevealed 
subjective life of the Indian the ethnologist has found another 
world, rich in poetry, mystery, elemental philosophy, mythic 
lore, close to our own, yet generally unperceived by us in its 
true fulness and significance. Science has discovered this world; 
but the opportunity—the privilege—the need—of its ideal repre- 
sentation in terms comprehensible to all, falls to art. And since 
the Indian has entrusted so large a share of his own expression 
of his life and thought to music, the unearthing of this music and 
bringing it into the open of our musical life is one of the greatest 
and most obvious musical tasks before America at the present 
moment. And the west is necessarily the privileged sphere of 
this activity. 

Perhaps the greatest need of the musical world of the East 
today is for her musicians to cease wasting their indisputable 
technical power in futile imitative effort, and to vitalize that 
power through the recognition and employment of the large 
unharnessed native musical forces of the West. And of the two 
greatest needs of the musical world of the west, perhaps the first 
is for western musicians to cease complaining because they are 
not east where they can hear things they do not want to hear 
anyway, and to inaugurate what they want where they are. and 
especially to build up a powerful and dignified musical life of 
their own with the material at hand. If this is not true, what is 
the use of independence? There is all the talent and energy on 
the Pacific coast that is needed to do this: all that lacks is co- 
operation, independence and courage of leadership. The musical 
life of the West needs American Leaders. There are thirty com- 
posers in San Francisco, some of whom are still writing German 
“Lieder,” which, however good, must remain an absurd anatop- 
ism (the Rhine in California!), only one of whom is developing 
Mexican folk-music, and none of whom, I believe, are as yet 
seriously developing Indian music. If this statement is inac- 
curate I should be glad to be corrected. What, too, of the splen- 
did western landscape—where are the instrumental and orches- 
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tral compositions to match it? Where is William Keith done 
over into music? The second signal lack of the musical west is 
a knowledge of what American composers, especially the inno- 
vators, have already done. The east is also reprehensible for not 
inquiring in regard to the work of western composers. The Pa- 
cific has heard of MacDowell and Nevin, and in some places, of 
Chadwick and Foote. But what of Parker, Huss, Hadley, Gil- 
bert, Tipton, John Beach, Loomis, Kelley (one of the biggest 
and a sometime Californian), Bullard, Brockway, Hill and others? 
What of the orchestral works, the songs and pianoforte compo- 
sitions of these and others? Is it not time for a little filtration 
of the knowledge of American composers throughout America? 

With the splendid enterprise, initiative and talent of the west, 
why should there be any longer a delay in the inauguration of a 
satisfying American musical life there? The material is all at 
hand; only leaders are needed, with the courage of American 
ideals. 

The editor has asked me to write a brief sketch of my work and 
its purposes. I have, however, found it simpler to sketch the 
circumstances which exist as conditioning factors for present 
needful work. My own work has been merely to promote in 
every possible way, by the performance of radical American 
works, by their publication at my headquarters—the Wa-Wan 
Press, Newton Center, Massachusetts—by the study of Indian 
music, by experimental composition, etc., the attainment of the 
ends advocated in the present sketch. It is recognized that the 
ends finally to be desired cannot be fully seen at the outset. 
Real issues present themselves as work proceeds. The main 
thing needed is not to theorize and wish, but to get something 
done. Progress demands action. 


Newton Center, Mass 


AT MIRAMAR. 
By JULIETTE ESTELLE MATHIS. 


Y SPIRIT leaps with laughing, shouting waves, 
Ascends on soaring sea-bird’s wings away 
To isles afar, enveiled in mist and spray; 
With clear, divining eyes I know their caves 
Are shelters sweet, the rippling water laves 
Their wide mosaic floors, the tides that stay 
An instant only in their measured play, 
Conduct the drifting guest who idly braves 
Mysterious echoes in the voiceful gloom. 
Yet dearer, sweeter this immortal bloom 
Upon the seaward slope, whose verdure keeps 
Eternally aglow, where never sleeps 
Glad summer’s vigil. Blest indeed is he 
\Vho bides between these mountains and this sea. 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 
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One of the most gratilying episodes in the experience of the 
Southwest Society occurred within the month just past. 

One of the strong State Normal Schools is located in this city. 
It is the filial custom of each graduating class to present the 
school with some gift. ‘This year the young women and men of 
the Senior A Class decided that in place of a picture, a chair or 
a clock, or the ordinary routine present, they would give their 
Alma Mater a life membership in the foremost scientific body 
in this country, the Archaeological Institute of America. 

This seems to me typical. I do not know of any other State in 
the Union where it would be likely to occur. And it is not only 
typical, it is not only a noble forecast for the young women and 
men who can see so straight and who are so risen above stupid 
conventions—it is a gallant example for other thoughtful stu- 
dent bodies in the other schools and colleges which sprinkle the 
Southwest. 

This joint gift of the graduating class means that instead of 
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a piece of furniture to become wrecked and antiquated and 
thrown into the cellar in a few years, or a picture to become mil- 
dewed and out of date, the school which gave them their working 
tools of life shall be permanently a member of a scientific body 
from which no real school can afford to hold aloof; that it will 
permanently receive the American Journal of Archaeology, to 
file in its library, keeping pace with the progress of archaeo- 
logical research the world over; and that the school will be con- 
tinuously in touch with what is ripest in American and interna- 
tional scholarship. 

Among all the membership so quickly gained in an uncom- 
mon community, there is no one item of which the Executive 
Committee feels more proud, as a type and earnest of what West- 
ern civilization means. 

At a trifle over four months old, the Southwest Society, the 
youngest of the fifteen affiliated bodies of the Institute, not only 
surpasses all in proportion to time and population; in actual 
membership it has already outstripped ten of them! The fol- 
lowing table shows the affiliated societies of the Institute, the 
year of their founding, and their life and annual membership at 
the time of the latest annual report, August 31, 1903; with figures 
for the Southwest Society founded since that report. It will be 
seen that the present membership of the Southwest Society sur- 
passes that reported by the Baltimore, Pennsylvania, Chicago, 
Wisconsin, Cleveland, Connecticut, Michigan, lowa and Pitts- 
burg societies (founded from 1884 to 1903, and all covering far 
greater populations). It also exceeds the San Francisco Society 
founded just before it. 


Membership. 
Society. Yr. founded. Life. Annual. 

ED scesenes eeeaavennn 1879 104 190 
ST NE i obs ckwanwoeen 1884 39 200 
DE cendisace suvenes 1884 II 40 
Pennsylvania ...... ...... 1889 6 72 
SED koucnnds sssneenen 1889 5 72 
SENG s¢-abenees. veneenceu 1889 22 107 
ED dcdnaces seaeave 1889 4 24 
REE acdseane cawsedy 1895 2 49 
RE ncnscs cdeeeca 1898 5 67 
DEE S26teedy o0seases 1900 O 17 
Washington (D. C.)....... 1902 8 114 
Pi toreices senssaekseen 1902 I 16 
Pittsburg ....... ...May, 1903 I 66 
San Francisco....... Nov., 1903 ~-- <= 
Southwest (L. A.)...Nov., 1903 8 77 
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Doubtless many of these societies will show a gain at the next 
annual report in November; but within the same interim the 
Southwest Society intends to make a margin which will still 
keep it in the lead—and perhaps overtake another of its elders. 
This fair warning is given frankly and in time, that they may all 
bestir themselves. If any of these societies can regain the lead, 
the Southwest would like to see them do it; but they will have 
to “push on the reins.” 

The membership is growing so fast that it is impossible to keep 
printed lists of membership up to date. Last month the list to 
March 30th was printed, with five life, and sixty-one annual mem- 
bers. Since that issue the following membership has been se- 
cured: 

Life Members. 


Los Angeles State Normal School, by Senior A Class, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 
Rev. Juan Caballeria, Plaza Church, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Annual Members. 


Ross T. Hickox, Board of Directors, Los Angeles Public Library. 

Newman Club, Los Angeles. 

Franciscan Fathers, St. Michaels, Ariz. 

Sam T. Clover, Editor Los Angeles Express. 

Madame Helena Modjeska, El Toro, Cal. 

W. S. Bartlett, President Union Bank of Savings, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Dr. J. A. Munk, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Southern California Academy of Sciences, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mrs. Frank Wiggins, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Col. A. H. Sellers, Chicago, III. 

Paul Morton, tst Vice-Pres. A. T. & S. F. R. R., Chicago. 

J. W. Kendrick, 3rd Vice-Pres. A. T. & S. F. R. R., Chicago, Il. 

Geo. Barton French, University Club, N.Y. 

F. W. King, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Circulars of the Institute, copies of the constitution of the 
Southwest Society, and list of officers and members to March 30, 
1904, will be sent upon application. 

Subscriptions for the purchase of the collection of historic 
paintings which hung in the old Franciscan Missions of Cali- 
fornia until they were pillaged in 1834, now reach the following 
figures : 
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Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce........... $ 
Los Angeles Public Library ................. 2§0 
A Member of the Landmarks Club ee 
Henry W. O'Melveny ...... 25 
ey EE abs eewane ves : - jae Waee 
W. W. Neuer . ipubivdiedactcesscucededes 25 
William Mead Pole ch ais ara eae com. ae | 
ee ee ae Pre ere 25 
Ce cccitascieneedederars ys Sachi Wd ab 25 
W. C. Patterson .... pl eaeaes ‘s+, 
SE SE Sinvceneeeeennerstasenes 25 
$750 


Besides the purchase price of the collection ($1000) it is of the 
highest importance to raise $200 or $300 additional for the im- 
mediate fortification of the pictures. With many of these the 
canvas is so ancient that it is in constant peril, and these should 





be mounted on panels of seasoned oak without delay. By the 
time a picture is two hundred or three hundred years old, the best 
of canvas grows weak; and some of these pictures—particularly 
these produced in the missions themselves—are on far from the 
best canvas. Properly mounted, these will last indefinitely; if 
not properly mounted, they may go to pieces at any time. The 
proper time to do this work is at the time of purchase, and before 
installing them temporarily in the Chamber of Commerce, where 
thev will be held and exhibited until the Society has ready its 
fire-proof museum quarters. 

During April the work of the Society was presented to a rep- 
resentative audience in Riverside, under the auspices of the 
Women’s Club, and much interest was aroused in the preserva- 





tion of the folk-songs. 

During the month of April also, the Society has secured phono- 
graphic records, not only of several Spanish songs of great 
beauty, but of ancient folk-songs in no less than fourteen different 
Indian languages, ranging from the Klamaths in Northern Cali- 
fornia to the Pimas of Arizona and the Mayos of Northwestern 
Mexico. 

The matter of the Southwest Museum is being actively prose- 
cuted bv the Society and is making admirable progress. There 
are already pledged to it in immediate gifts and loans three col- 
lections worth $1000 each, and two collections worth about $500 
each : besides a bequest of a collection worth at least $20,000. All 
these figures are extremely conservative. The Caballeria collec- 
tion, for instance, which is here included in the $1000 class, is 








worth at least four times that amount. 
Cuas. F. Lumntis. 
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fe SEQUOYA LEAGUE 





Se-qguo-ya, “‘ the American Cadmus" (born 1771, 
died 1842), was the only Indian that ever in- 
vented a written language. The League takes its) 
title from this great Cherokee, for whom, also, science, 
has named (“‘Sequotas’’) the hugest trees in the world, 
the giant Redwoods of California. 3 


EX&CUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Dr. David Starr Jordan, President Stanford University Richard Egan, Capistrano, Cal 
Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Chief Biolog’] Survey, Washington D. M. Riordan, Los Angeles 
Dr. George Bird G rinnell, Ed. Forest and Stream, N.Y Chas. Cassatt Davis, attorney, Los Angeles 
Chas. F. Lummis, Los Angeles, Chairman 
ADVISORY BOARD. 





Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, University of California Dr. T. Mitchell Prudden, Col. Phys. and Surg'ns, N. Y 
Archbishop Ireland, St. Paul, Minn Dr. Geo. J]. Engelmann, Boston 
U.S. Senator Thos. R. Bard, California Miss Ali eC Fletcher, Washingt: 
Edward E. Ayer, Newberry Library, Chicag F. W. Hodge, Smithsonian Insti fut yn, Washingto 
Miss Estelle Reel, Supt. all Indian Schools, Washington Hamlin Garl and author, Chicago 
W. J. McGee, Bureau of Ethnology Mrs. F. N Doubleday, New York 
F. W. Putnam, Peabody Museum, Harvard College Dr. Washington Matthews, Waslungton 
n Inst Hon. A. K. Smiley, (Mohonk), Redlands, Cal. 


Stewart Culin, —— 
Geo. A. Dorsey, Field Columbian Museum, Chicag George Kennan, Washington 
Treasurer, W. C. Patterson, Pres. Los Angeles Nat'l Bk 


LIFE MEMBERS 
Amelia B. Hollenback, Josephine W. Drexel, Thos. Scattergood, Miss Mira Hershey 


HREE years ago it became necessary for the people of 
Southern California to make a public campaign involving 

a great deal of hard work for many months, to keep the 
government, through its usual machinery of inspectors and other 
red tape, from paying $70,000 for a $30,000 property, as a home 
for the evicted Warner’s Ranch Indians. Protests from hun- 
dreds of individuals, from organizations, from communities, were 





rained down upon Washington, and the active efforts of Senator 
Bard were persistent in the same line. It required a campaign 
much more unrelenting than that of the renowned Alexander, 
who 

“Fought all his battles o’er again, 

And thrice he routed all his foes, 

And thrice he slew the slain.” 


But after four months’ agitation, and after proving several 
dozen times to the dissatisfaction of the officials that the In- 
spector’s proposed “bargain” was a swindle on the Government 
and an unspeakable outrage on the Indians—and particularly after 
interesting the President of the United States in the matter—the 
red-tape deal was temporarily suspended and a Commission was 
appointd to See About It. 

A few months’ work by the Commission and its friends, with 
the ‘active interposition of President Roosevelt several times, 
finally brought about the purchase of a satisfactory location for 
the Warner’s Ranch Indians—a location half as large again as the 
one protested against, and worth, for the Indians or anyone else, 
ten times as much. 

Perhaps it should not be necessary to have so extensive an 
expenditure of public anxiety and protest in order to secure 
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proper action by a department of the Government organized to 
maintain, and academically presumed to be competent to con- 
duct, certain affairs; and perhaps, too, it is not really the fault 
of the Department that such interposition is necessary. It may 
be that, as we are constituted, Congressmen and Senators will not 
permit the Indian Bureau to conduct such matters properly until 
there comes to be a loud enough public outcry. But however this 
may be, it might just as well be understood now as later, that if 
it needs public pressure to induce the Department to deal reason- 
ably with its wards in the Southwest, that pressure will be sup- 
plied. We have the people, and the kind of people; and when a 
situation is neglected too unutterably long, or a transaction is too 
unutterably botched, this population can be depended upon for 
the revolt which is the hardest but the highest test of good citi- 
zenship. 

It is expected that within a few weeks there will be in South- 
ern California a permanent organization whose first work will 
be to take up the disgraceful neglect of most of the Mission 
Indians by the Government. Out of more than 3000 of these In- 
dians on more than thirty reservations, not half are in even 
tolerable circumstances! With the exception of Morongo and 
Pala, there is not a single Mission reservation which is not a dis- 
grace to the Government and to civilization. With two or three 
other exceptions, there is not a reservation whose Indians are 
not in actual want. Many of them are on the literal verge of 
starvation. This is not the fault of their improvidence, for they 
are pathetically faithful to the soil. Wherever they have a 
square rod that is cultivable, they cultivate it. The trouble is 
that they have been pushed by squatters out of the fertile valleys 
they owned and occupied, and that a remote and careless Gov- 
ernment has allotted them reservations unfit for the tenancy of 
horned toads. In Washington they look at the generous map of 
California; and having heard of its orange crops, conclue that 
any square mile of it is “good enough for anyone.” But there are 
all kinds of lands in California, ranging from the Garden of 
Eden to the Deserts of Sahara—and the Indians have the deserts 





exclusively. 
The innocence which gave the Indians these starveling acres 
was not surprising; the National Capitol is a long way off; 


and what it doesn’t know about the West would cover the whole 
East with octavo volumes stood on edge. But the perennial 
refusal to better these conditions, after the Government has been 
for twenty-five years fully and repeatedly informed, not only by 
common Americans, but by its own sacred emissaries—this is 
harder to understand. 

The condition of the Mission reservations has been graphically 
and truthfully laid before the Government time after time; has 
been recognized officially by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
for decades, and in many reports—and is today rather worse than 
it has ever been. 

In buying a new home for the Warner’s Ranch Indians, the 
Commission not only got better land and more of it for these ex- 
iles; it saved $23,700 of the sum appropriated by Congress for 
the purchase of lands; and later procured this $23,700 to be made 
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available for the purchase of lands contiguous to, and for the 
relief of, other reservations “not now provided with suitable 
homes.” In its final report, the Commission specifically advised 
where this sum could be used to relieve eight other reservations, 
including 720 Indians. This was promised by the Department to 
be done. That was two years ago. The memory of the circum- 
locution office has been jogged many times since, both privately 
and in print. Half of the Mission Indians have continued to go 
hungry, including the 720 who had no right to go hungry any 
longer, since the Department has had in hand the money to re- 
lieve them, and the official specifications for the use of that 
money. And instead of having used this $23,700 for the purposes 
for which it was appropriated, and authorized, the Government 
is spending it on the Indians at Pala, who have already a valley 
that any American community in California would be proud to 
own; who have a better water supply than any similar commu- 
nity in the West; who have been given houses, and who are being 
paid wages to improve their own farms. Besides the money to 
buy them land, Congress set aside $30,000 for their removal and 
their maintenance until they should become self-supporting. 
Besides this, the Department has a special irrigation fund out 
of which it has been building them a costly cemented irrigation 
system. No individual could do business in California success- 
fully on the lines which have been followed by the Government 
on this reservation. The best irrigation experts in the West 
could have put in a better system of cement ditches at half the 
money, and would have had them done and in use today—where- 
as the Government has made a mere beginning on an extravagant 
plan and not one chance in ten that it can be in working order 
even this coming summer! 

And meanwhile, within a dozen miles of Pala, the Temecula 
Indians, whose historic eviction is one of the darkest pages in 
California history, are almost starving. The Pala Indians have 
water enough for double their population, measured by any 
standard of any white community in the State. The Temecula 
Indians have not even enough water for their stock! 

If the Volcan reservation (Santa Ysabel) could be taken bodily 
East, with its people, and shown to the American public, it is not 
too much to say that the Indian Department would hear so many 
things to its disadvantage that only its least sensitive clerks 
would cling to their positions. The same is true of the reserva- 
tions of La Posta, Manzanita, Cuyapipe and several others. It 
is absolutely inconceivable to Eastern people (including Wash- 
ington officials)—and is not realized even by most Californians— 
how God-forsaken, hopeless and impossible are these reserva- 
tions on which the Government has corralled those whose mis- 
fortune it is to be its wards. 

Since nothing else seems to serve, the campaign will be begun 
over again; and the matter of the present condition of the Mis- 
sion Indians will be taken up with the Department, with Con- 
gress, and with the President, by organized public sentiment in 
California; and the thing will be “hammered away at” until 
there is relief. 
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TO CONSERVE THE MISSIONS 
AND OTHER HISTORIC 
LANDMARKS OF SOUTHERN 


r CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. . DIRECTORS. 
OFFICERS. J. G. Mossin. 

President, Chas. F. Lummis. Heury W. O'Melveny. 
Vice-President, Margaret Collier Graham. Rev. M. S. Liebana. | 
Secretary, Arthur B. Benton, 114 N. Spring St. Sumner P. Hunt. 
Treasurer, J. G. Mossin, American National Bank. Arthur B. Benton. 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. M. E. Stilson. Margaret Collier Graham. 

812 Kensington Road. Chas. F. Lummis. 


Chairman Membership Committee, Mra. J. G. Mossin, 1033 Santee St. 


EMEMBERING that ‘the chief building at one of the 
four Missions in its charge could not be replaced today 
for $100,000; and that all these Missions have been ex- 

posed to the untender' mercies of the elements and the even more 
heartless attacks of vandals, some idea may be had of the mag- 
nitude of the task the Landmarks Club has set before it in pro- 





tecting these noble monuments. 

At each of the four missions extensive work has been done, 
and the most important work first; but at each there still remains 
an enormous amount of repair and protection necessary. 

All members of the Club who have not yet done so are urged 
to send in their membership dues promptly; and all who are not 
members are invited to join. Membership is one dollar per year; 
life membership $25. An illustrated pamphlet, showing the work 
of the club thus far, will be sent free upon application. 

No good housekeeper can afford to be without the Landmarks 
Club Cook Book; the only work which gives a large number of 
authoritative Spanish-American and old California recipes. It 
can be had at this office or from C. C. Parker, Bookseller, Los 
Angeles, for $1.50; by mail, $1.60. 

RECEIPTS FOR THE WORK. 

Previously acknowledged, $7,101.75. 

New contributions—$1 each: Mrs. Harvey Wheeler, Concord, 
Mass.; Mrs. S. Rios, Dr. J. A. Munk, Los Angeles; Vernon L. 
Kellogg, Stanford University; Mrs. L. F. Darling, Riverside; 
Juliette Estelle Mathis, San Francisco. 
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EARLY CALIFORNIA REMINISCENCES. 
By GEN. JOHN BIDWELL. 
Vv. 

EARLY all the grants of land by the Mexican government in the 
Sacramento Valley were made in the year 1844, and that was the 
year when htearly all the settlements were either begun or con- 

templated, but many interruptions and obstacles occurred in those days. 
One of them was the insurrection which resulted in the expulsion of the 
Mexican governor, Manuel Micheltorena, in the spring of 1845 

Early history of California under the Mexican rule will show that it was 
almost a rule of the native chiefs of California to make insurrection and 
expel the governors sent from Mexico. To do this, almost any pretext would 
answer, and very little military demonstration would suffice, as the gov- 
ernors had nothing that they could call an army with which to make resist- 
ance. The Mexican governors were to the native chiefs of Spanish descent 
a kind of foreign rulers, and it did not take long after a governor was sent 
out to deprive him of the public revenues such as they were, and make him 
long for even loaves and fishes. With the exception of the priests in charge 
of Missions, to whom tithes were sometimes paid, the only revenues of a 
public nature were duties on goods sent to the coast by Boston vessels to 
trade for hides and tallow. These duties probably amounted per year to 
the nominal sum of $200,000 or $300,000, paid not on goods, but im the very 
goods upon which duties were levied. Four to six vessels per year came 
thus laden with goods. The Mexican tariff on a cargo of goods which cost 
in Boston six cents ner yard, $30,000 to $40,000 being the first cost of the 
cargo, would be about the same sum, and the goods were counted out in 
payment of duties, as I am informed, to the Mexican officials, at 25 to 40 cents 
per yard, and doubtless other goods in like proportion 

Small as were these revenues, the goods thus received were greatly needed 
and desired by the hunery ex-officials 

Govenor Micheltorena came from Mexico, as before stated, in 1843, bring- 
ing with him some 500 soldiers, well knowing, as did every intelligent Mexi- 
can, that he could not rely on the native Californians. However, his rule 
was eminently just, displaying no partiality between native and naturalized 
citizens. To sustain these soldiers and pay other expenses of administration 
of course used up all the scanty revenues, so grants of land were made to 
all native and naturalized citizens alike, who desired to settle and improve 
the country 

The prejudice against the naturalized citizens, especially those from the 
United States, on the part of the native Californians, was simply intense, 
hence it was not a difficult task for native leaders, especially such men as 
Castro and Alvarado, to arouse the people and to fan the prejudice into 
insurrection. 

One of the pretexts was that the governor was giving all the lands to 
Americans. The insurrection began to take shape in October of that year, 
1844. I went with Sutter to Monterey in that month to see the governor 
We were the first to hear at San José that an insurrection was brewing, and 
learned that the place of rendezvous was to be in the San José Valley or 
beyond. To go from Sacramento to Monterey, then the capital of California, 
we traveled on horseback, camping out all the way, consuming about five 
days, the distance being about 200 miles. We gave the governor the first 
intelligence of the uprising. In a few days the first blow was struck by an 
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attack upon the mei guarding his cavalry horses, which were all dréven 
away in a single night, and the governor and his small army left entirely on 
foot. Everything was in confusion and consternation. Sutter hastened by 
water to the bay of San Francisco, and finding his own schooner there, lost 
no time in reaching the fort at Sacramento. As for myself, I remained 
about three or four weeks till the governor with his infantry forces marched 
to San José in pursuit of the insurgents under Castro and Alvarado. Unable 
to overtake them, the general had to return to Monterey. I set out to re 
turn by land to Sacramento and met the governor returning to Monterey. 
In an interview lasting more than half an hour, he reiterated his friendship 
for Americans, and told me to tell them that he would make good all titles 
promised them, and to counsel them to remain loyal to Mexican rule, and 
not take part in the insurrection. Arriving at the Mission San José, I there 
met Castro and Alvarado and all their forces. They too professed friendship 
for Sutter and the Americans, and advised to take no part in upholding the 
Mexican government. 

On my arrival at Sutter’s Fort, I found that Americans and other foreign- 
ers had begun to come from all parts of the coast to consult in regard 
to their own safety on account of the insurrection. It was unanimously 
agreed that our duty and our safety lay in standing by Governor Micheltorena, 
who had proved himself not only our friend as an impartial ruler and in 
promising us grants of land, but a friend to the hest interests of the entire 
coast, so we organized and prepared to march from Sacramento to Monterey 
in his defense. All this took considerable time. The last week in December, 
1844, however, saw us ready and on the march. Our forces, under Sutter, 
consisted of about ninety Americans and other foreigners, and 120 Indians 
armed with carbines. The white men generally were armed with rifles. We 
had also a few pieces of small cannon. A messenger was sent by us to 
the governor. He returned in due time and was sent again. His name was 
Pablo Guiterrez. He was a native of Sinaloa, Mexico, and was friendly to 
the cause in which we were engaged. On the second trip, he was taken 
prisoner, and being found to be the bearer of letters from us was hanged 
at a place near the present site of the town of Gilroy. The governor met us 
in the Salinas valley, and it was resolved to pursue the insurgents, who fled 
towards Los Angeles. All the winter was occupied (it was now about the 
second week in January) in a march to Los Angeles 

The rebels barricaded the coast near San Buena Ventura and detained 
us three weeks. On the 22nd of February we met and eave them battle at 
Cahuenga, twelve miles this side of Los Angeles. This aroused all of Los 
Angeles in favor of Castro and Alvarado, and Captain Bill O’Fallen, with 
a trapping party of thirty trappers, joined their side. I was aide-de-camp 
When we saw the Americans there, we said the Mexicans and the Indians 
could fight it out. The Americans would not fight. I told the governor that 
the Americans would not come. I was made a prisoner and made to pull 
ropes of the cannon, but I mounted a horse and ran away. They wounded 
five or six horses with grape shot. Sutter and I joined the governor, and 
they took us prisoners. Castro met Sutter and kissed him and w glad to 
see me. He sent us to Los Angeles 

Our men kept their word, but the other hunters and trappers fought 
against the governor and made him capitulate, and compelled him to leave 
the country. 

This was known as the Micheltorena war. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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There seem to be only two good reasons why whist 
° . ; : THE GAME 
is not, nor never shall be, really “popular.” Progres- AND THE 
sive whist hath, indeed, a certain pinky vogue; but ae 
that is because it is no more Whist than it is Progress. In true 
Progress, as in whist, you really have to Close your Face and 
Play Cards. In both, also, you can Follow Suit part of the time 
—but part of the time you have to Lead. And to “hould your 
whisht” is almost as uncomfortable as to think, in modern civil- 
ization. 

The Game of War at Sea is become almost as intellectual as 
a smart-set function—and the booby prizes are being won at 
every table, hands down. Time was that a sea-fight was per- 
haps the most Gallant Rumpus that ever warmed a ruddy heart: 
when John Paul Jones, or Perry, or Nelson, or Worden or Far- 
ragut, Met the Enemy and he was Theirn—there was something 
Human for you; when wooden ship to wooden ship, and man 
to man, yard-arm to yard-arm, portholes rubbing, the very spars 
wrestling together, and fire and steel and men’s red blood all in 
the deadlock; when the dissevered sea-dog would 

“just lie down and bleed awhile, 
And then get up and fight again” — 
that, for sure, was the Heroic Age of naval warfare. 

But now? Just as brave men sail the seas today behind the 
long-range barkers—just as brave, and more ingenious. Sut 
there will never be such another sea-fight as that of the “Consti- 
tution” and the “Guerriere.” There can’t be. It’s now like 
courting by long-distance telephone. In love or in war, the 
chief satisfaction is in Getting Alongside. 

Since Ironclads were invented, thev have killed more men of 
their own than the enemy has killed. The “Camperdown” in a 
peaceful “review” outstripped in mortalities most of the great 
Naval Battles in the world’s history. The “Petropavlovsk” swal- 
lowed in its iron belly more men than an enemy’s cannon-balls 
could have slaughtered in a week’s fighting. Our own “Mis- 
souri” on “target practice” kills more of its very crew than were 
lost by the United States in the whole Spanish-American “war.” 
But while we Roast Niggers, and haul our corn on Mud Roads, 
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and send Pinheads to Congress, or kill off more railroad Passen- 
gers every year than are slain in the average war—all because we 
“can’t afford” anything better—we spend eighty millions a year 
to build burglar-proof coffins for our navy. I used to know a 
four-year-old lady, taking her Latin with the A. B, ab, who re- 
marked one day: “Mamma, I told Papa that cow is vaca. Ain’t 
I smart!” 

An armored battleship, with her giant muzzles poking 20 feet 
outward, is a truly impressive sight for the landlubber in any 
American port. But if 10 per cent. of our plain Americans had 
ever been ’tween-decks on one of these iron grave-yards—it is 
rather safe to say that another battleship would never be built 
in America. Now and then the newspapers tell us of some rural 
crank who frames his own coffin and sleeps in it: and we smile 
indulgent. But We as a People build coffins for 600-at-a-whack 
—and lay the “subject” in alive. The present “art” of Naval 
Warfare is somewhat like a duel in which the interested parties 
mutually enter a Safe-Deposit Vault, each with his stick of dyna- 
mite, fuse lighted, and close the door. The fellow whose explo- 
sive goes off first is adjudged to have lost, and the other man is 
privileged to pinch his fuse. 

“Ain’t we smart!” 

What to Do? Well, to keep the agued politician from shak- 
ing his joints asunder, we might fortify our coasts—which no 
Power on earth, nor combination of Powers, will ever attack. 
unless we insist on being such fools and bullies that the col- 
lective common-sense of Mankind cannot escape teaching us 
what we ought to know for ourselves if we used what brains we 
have. And we might leave it for other “World-Powers” which 
don’t know enough to be Republics to be also Imitative Idiots 
enough to build Floating Cemeteries. 

The newspapers have recently discovered that “A Whitehead 
torpedo costs $2500, and can sink a $5,000,000 battleship.” Beau- 
tiful example of the cart before the horse! To some minds it 
would occur—‘“A five-million-dollar battle-ship can be sunk by 
a $2500 torpedo.” And there are even a few Old Fogies who will 
add—“‘and (just incidentally) along with the irresponsible five 
million dollars that Congress votes, the lives of 600 Americans.” 

The young men we orate about have no commercial value (in 
Coneress). If they are fools enough to embark in the tomb pro- 
vided by government—the fault’s their own. But as “practical” 
persons, the dollars do count—for if Congress votes them, it 
doesn’t pay them out of its salary. You and I have to do that. 


ON PT Tere TT TT ereeTerr rey. 5,000,000 
Pe TT TT OC UL CTE TT Le TE Tire 2,500 
iin Die C Ces ADRACENeae nese wened $4,997,500 


*600 Cheap American Boys Thrown In. 
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The State Convention to form an association for 
the rehabilitation and actual building, as a modern 
“good road,” of thé historic Camino Real, was held 
in Santa Barbara, April 19th and 2oth. 

This Convention absolutely reversed the decision of the 
earlier Convention held at Los Angeles, whose proceedings 
have been ventilated in these pages. It unqualifiedly abandoned 
the proposition to fasten a fake upon the good name of Cali- 
fornia, and unanimously pledged itself to respect the romance 
and history and sentiment of the historic name which it in- 
vokes, even while it engages to undertake the building of a 
modern highway which shall meet every requirement of latter- 
day utility. 

There was not a dissenting voice in the convention; and while 
the executive personnel and the matters of detail must be tried 
out with the fires of experience, the movement is now on honest 
feet of its own, and beyond reasonable doubt will walk on to 
success ; stumbling now and then, but learning by its falls. 

The outcome was equally gratifying to those who care for the 
lessons of history and for those who are simply seeking a good 
road. The Convention found that these two interests are twins, 
that they can work together—and that unless they do work to- 
gether, nothing can be done. 

A state organization has been formed with a central Execu- 
tive Committee; at every settlement along this six hundred miles 
of historic highway, local camps or stations will be formed, local 
interest aroused and local contributions collected. With the 
fund thus acquired, surveys can be made; the original itinerary 
re-established by documents; engineers’ plans and specifications 
for a standard road secured; and the work begun. When this 
shall have been done, we can go with a good face before super- 
visors, legislatures and the national government, and ask for 
public aid; and public aid will be forthcoming when the enter- 
prise shall have marshalled an organization of thousands of 
voters who have proved not only that they want a certain thing, 
but that they have worked for it, that they know what they 
want and how to get it, and that they are not afraid to roll up 
their own sleeves. While it may not have many other points of 
resemblance to a certain exalted personage, human government 
does “Help those that help themselves.” 

Incidentally—a minor but typical detail—the convention of 
ficially expunged the amateur and illiterate use of the Spanish 
definite article “El.” The official title is “The Camino Real 


Association.” 
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Against all party and personal prejudice, Ex-President 


PROTEST Cleveland won and held the high respect of at least one 


Too MUCH. unimportant American for many years—purely by his 


NOW 


manful (if tactless) ability to stand on his own feet, regardless 
of political clamor, of party pressure, of policy, of common po- 
liteness—or of anything else except his own rather Harveyized 
head. 

It takes a great deal to spill, with one tip of the bowl, respect 
so hard acquired; but Mr. Cieveland has succeeded in throwing 
away by a single letter the vital endorsement of many whom his 
integrity had convinced against their will. 

We still deem him an honest and a fearless man; but no 
American who knows the history of his own country, and the 
reasons for that history, can ever again look up to Mr. Cleveland 
with quite the same feeling after reading his latest letter, in 
which he takes great pains to assure us that he never so far for- 
got himself as to think of “inviting a Nigger.” Some wicked 
person had accused Mr. Cleveland of being as human as Roose- 
velt proved himself in the Booker Washington incident; Mr. 
Cleveland, calmly and without undignified indignation, gives us 
to understand how utter was this mistake. 

This is a pity. 

Somewhere near one-half of the voters of the United States 
are Democrats; all those of the other half that ever got motion 
on their head-works, like to believe that the Other Fellow, even 
if politically mistaken, is just as good an American, and just as 
manly a man; and we judge parties, naturally, by their represen- 
tative men. The Democratic party has no more eminent repre- 
sentative than Grover Cleveland. In many ways, this American 
now alive who has twice been President of the United States, 
may stand for a fine type, not only of his party, but of his 
country. But the man who takes pains to write a letter par- 
ticularly denying that he ever condescended to recognize, as a 
full grown human being, any representative of the eight million 
Americans who are darker colored than he, and you, and I—he 
needs to go to the kindergarten to learn what Americanism 
means. 

A fakir and a boodler all his life, Senator Burton of 

Kansas has at last his “come-uppance.” It is said that 

WHAT he is the first United States Senator that has ever been 

convicted of crime during his incumbency—perhaps another in- 

dication of the chief reason why the average American has inade- 
quate respect for the law. 

We are, as a people, even in this sophisticated day, rather 
given to venerating principles. It is its administration which 
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has brought the law into contempt. It is easy to suspect; it is, 
unfortunately, rather human to suspect too much; but unless 
Senator Burton should have had illustrious predecessors, the 
iverage American citizen is a little more of a fool than he can 
properly be charged with being. 

At any rate, for what we have received, O Lord, make us duly 
grateful. If one senator has been cinched, there is hope for 
others. There is hope, too, when a judge made by our political 
machinery, and capable of being undone by it, can sentence a 
United States Senator and say to him: “The law of the land is 
equal to any emergency.” This Kansas judge deserves well of 
the Republic—not alone for a righteous verdict, but as an ex- 
ample to give heart to his countrymen. 

If we can find the complaining witnesses against the pompous 
gentlemen who betray us in their high offices, we shall still find 
American judges who will render them justice for what they 
have done. 

And it is now up to Congress to say whether a proved boodler 
is good enough to keep his seat. Technicalities may be fetched 
in; but no person of horse-sense, who pauses to consider how 
hard it is to convict a common rascal, and how incredible the 
difficulty of getting a Senator “in the door,” will ever doubt that 
the verdict of that St. Louis jury, and the sentence of Judge 
Adams of the United States District Court, were just. 

There is a “wow, a wiot, a wumpus,” to unseat one United 
States Senator, not for anything he ever did, but because a man 
in the same church hasn’t deserted the mothers of his children. 
Is a self-acting thief any better? The Senate’s dignified coat- 
tails cover many a dusty mark of the toes of Public Opinion; but 
this first legal conviction of a senatorial grafter is an imprint no 
broadcloth will hide. The Senate is on trial as neither it nor 
many of its oracles seem to realize. If it doesn’t disinfect itself 
of Burton mighty quick, the average American will know why. 


Even those who are most easily discouraged by the eae 
. ANDY S 


tendency of mankind to be stupid as long as possible, HERO CO.. 


find a certain resiliency in the fact that even the most 
hermetic do learn, although slowly. 

Probably almost any person who has not a million could use 
it more wisely than almost any person who has. That process 
of gradual curvature of the spine to acquire and carry a financial 
burden which is beyond what man was calculated to bear, un- 
questionably reacts upon the nerve-centers, including the optic 
nerves. The men who inherit millions know, of course, as little 
about the cost of money as of its uses; and those who have given 
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their lives to earning millions, by the same token lose the ability 
to judge what they had better buy. 

It is only fair to record that the Beneficent Scot whose modern 
occupation has been to pock the country with free libraries, built 
in the slavish image of local architects and mostly stacked with 
books it were as well not to read, has just now graduated to es- 
tablish a Hero-Fund. ‘This is a distinct gain in intelligence, and 
no loss in utility. ‘There are already more public libraries than 
heroes—not to mention the incomparably greater circulation; 
and, as a matter of fact, we need heroes much more than we do 


current illiterature. 

The only trouble is with the definition; and this which sticks 
in our daily craw is likely also to be the crux of the endowment. 
Red-hot heroes, a la Funston and the Have and Hold novels of 
New England spinsters, are bully in their way; we all like them, 
down to the most unheroic of us. If their families can be en- 
dowed ; if it may be made as good as life-insurance for civilized 
man to stop a runaway team, with women and children trembling 
in the balance; or to swim out to the drowning; or to do any 
other thing beyond ordinary etiquette, it will be a gain—though 
the whole tendency of civilization is to make us take mighty 
good care of the head of our family. 

It is not well to look a gift horse to long or too hard in the 
mouth; and the concrete recognition of heroism, even the most 
theatrical, is a step in advance. But what we really need is not 
so much Carnegie endowments, or Congressional medals, or 
newspaper whoops, as a general recognition of what heroism is 
the hardest, but, thank God, the most common. 

Everyone who has had experience knows that almost any fool 
can fight with a crowd around him; it takes cowardice so ex- 
travagant as to be itself half heroic, to run away in battle. One 
who has “been there” is entitled to confess that it needs more 
courage to decline a duel than to fight one. Yet, at a general 
sweep, the heroism which is the greatest and the most effective 
is that which has none of the inspiration of numbers, of fame, or 
of dear vanity, to spur it on. For an easy instance—there are 
many heroisms in war, but the women who send their husbands, 
sons and lovers to the far-off and unknown danger, are not only 
greater heroes, but more vital ones, than those they send. One 
Does, the others Waits; and it is always harder to Wait than to 
Do. And, fortunately for the world, we Fight only once in a 
while, and we Live all the time. War develops its heroes one in 
a hundred thousand ; but the cobbled ruts of daily life have a hero 
at every step. We don’t need endowments, nor newspaper 
broadsides for the normal things of life, any more than we 
grudge them for the abnormal; but it is just as well for us to 
recognize personally—quietly, but habitually—the fact that the 
heroism which particularly makes the world persist is not alone 
in Assault, not merely in Doing, but oftener and longer and 
more numerously in unsensational and loyal Bearing. 

Cuas. F. Lummis. 
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the Founder of Two Commonwealths, Au- 

us C. Buell, without at all knowing it. 

writes himself down as entirely unfit for the task he has assumed. He says: 
The character of William Penn presents three sides: the political, 

the commercial, and the religious. Wi 


} . Bp p . ' . 
the canocit: mel tion ft de 





the last-mentioned asnect 
the w riter nossecsces neither . 


Now his relivion is not onlv the sole key to n internretation f Penn's 


character: it is the foundation on which his title to creatness rest He wae 


not successful commercially. nor as an L\dministr tor THis title ta stetesman 
shin rests wholly on the code which he drew un for West Tercer snd the 
charter f Pennsvlvanina And whotever orest new words were sounded in 


jety of Friende More than 





these had their root in the doctrines of the So 
that, there is no evidence that Penn would ever have founded a colony at 


all excent for the purpose of puttine into practice. for the fret time mon 


this nlonet. those three michty ideale which hroneht nercecntion ta Genre 
Fox and hic followers and earned them immoartalitw——_notlitical eannality. 
relicinne equality. and eannlitwv hefore the lou The Tyeclaeatinn of Tndenend 


ence and the Constitution of the T’nited States counded no hicher notes than 


these. and it tank almost a century. a civil war and the Thirteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendment to make them rine ont ac unmufled there Tf Ouaker 


practice failed to equal Onaker ideals. the two were at least quite as near 
together as thev are amone ourselves a cuorter of thovsand vears later. Yet 
Mr. Buell can Nindlv write: 

His [Pern’s] verv first effort ae 9 laweiver chawed that he hod 
eracned at least one ereat truth nomely that while a man micht he 
Onaker today and statesman tomorre w. he could not he both on the 
same day 

“Blind” is perhaps the wrone word with which to describe Mr. Buell’s eves 
as toward the Ounakers. He ceems rather to he aMficted with ac ymbination 
of mvonin and astiomatism Fle can see niainivw onlw at euch close range as 


t> bring the wnessential peculiarities of speech, costume and manner into 


nrominence. while anv lareer image ic distorted Imost hevond recognition 
For example. he cannot see that the refisol to remove the hat and the use 
of “thee” and “thou” were enjoined 2s outward swmbols of the inner equality 


but explains them as arising from Fox’s “design to inflame the minds of his 


) untrained minds and lowly station— 


hearers—mostly people of narrr 


against the rich, the well-hred and the polite.” And if Fox were sincere, 
“such explanation stamps him as a much lower type of fanatic.” He sees— 
or thinks he sees; for he is really mistaken—that “the sect . . never pro 
duced a man who made any permanent impression upon human affairs or 
accomplished anything worth enduring record except William Penn.” If 


this were true, it is of trifling consequence eumeoned with the fact that from 
Fox’s day till this moment “Quaker” has been synonymous with clean, sweet 
and honorable life; and that the teachings and example of “the sect” have 
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done much to mould the thought of the Christian world on several important 

topics. 

Defective vision is the most charitable explanation of Mr. Buell’s mental 
attitude. There are many things in his book which might be taken by an 
unkind critic to prove willful malice. Such are the way in which he tosses 
in some sneering comment repeatedly and without occasion; his assertion that 
“there was not much spiritual or moral or legal difference between the 
George-Foxism of the seventeenth century and the Joe-Smithism of the 
nineteenth”’—one of the finest compliments to Mormonism, by the way, 
that an adversary ever paid unwittingly; his description of the beautifully 
simple “Quaker marriage” as “much like the cognate ceremony among the 
North American Indians of primitive times,” about which it is clear he 
knows nothing whatever; and his choice of the fantastic explanation of the 
name “Quaker” given by a hostile Puritan preacher in preference to (and 
without even mentioning) the reasonable one recorded at the time in Fox’s 
Journal. 

To be fair, one must set off against the last-mentioned blunder a similar 
one which could not have been malicious. He explains in a footnote that the 
term “Roundheads” as applied to the Puritan soldiers “was provoked by the 
shape of their helmets, which were hemispherical and perfectly plain.” I 
cannot guess on what authority he made this plunge, but he might have 
found a better one. The wife of a Colonel in Cromwell’s army, who was 
also one of the regicide judges, may be supposed to have known the truth, 
and to have told it when writing a biography of her husband. Mrs. Lucy 
Hutchinson—I am indebted to Mrs. Earle’s Two Centuries of Costume in 
America for this quotation—says: 

Among other affected habits, few of the Puritans, what degree so- 
ever they were, wore their hair long enough to cover their ears, 

and the ministers and many others cut it close around their heads 

with so many little peaks—as was something ridiculous to behold. 

From this custom that name of Roundhead became the scornful 
term given to the whole Parliamentary party, whose army indeed 
marched out as if they had onlv been sent out till their hair was grown. 

A final specimen of—er-r—incautious statement may be given room. Mr. 
Buell remarks that 

the literature of the seventeenth century, with a few very illustrious 

exceptions, such as Milton, Dr. Tohnson, and Dryden, was a seething 

mass of polemical theology or spiritual mysticism long since consigned 

to kindly oblivion. 

Allowing that “Dr. Johnson,” for rare old Ben, was a pardonable slip, and 
laying no stress on the fact that the greater bulk of Milton’s work was in 
the field of polemical theology, I must protest that this picture of seventeenth 
century literature is utterly misleading. The date of the First Folio, of 
Shakespeare, was 1623, the Sonnets were not published till 1609, and no one 
of the four mighty tragedies which crown his work was staged till after 
the beginning of the century. Sir Walter Raleigh’s History of the World, 
the first serious attempt at scholarly history in English, appeared in 1614. 
Bacon’s Novum Organum, revolutionizing the method of philosophical think- 
ing, was given to the world in 1620. Locke's Essay Concerning Humane Un- 
derstanding was completed in 1687 and printed in English in 1690. Newton’s 
Principia appeared in 1687. Suckling, Carew, Lovelace, Herrick and other 
Cavalier poets made this the golden age of English lyric poetry. A tinker, 
yclept John Bunyan, wrote a book which not only marked the climax of 
English allegory but has had more readers than any other book written 
originally in English. Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy was the one book 
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which could drag Dr. Johnson, a century and a half later, out of his bed 
two hours earlier than he wished to get up, and is a storehouse of quaint 
and curious learning out of which many an author since has fattened his 
reputation. Izaak Walton’s Complete Angler and Butler’s Hudibras still en- 
dure, and are likely to for a while longer. Beaumont and Fletcher and Wil- 
liam Congreve wrote dramas which critics have agreed to call literature; 
while the religious discourse of Jeremy Taylor are even yet models of 
poetical and scholarly eloquence. Such a list as this makes it preposterous 
to dismiss the century’s literature with a contemptuous phrase. 

There are many good points about Mr. Buell’s work; but I believe the faults 
pointed out are sufficient to condemn it wholly. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 


One need not be the seventh son of the 
prophecy that the tune which party organs will grind out 

most insistently and to which the campaign spellbinder will 

most numerously lift up his chant during the national attack of quar- 
which the preliminary shivers are even now upon us, 
will be entitled “The Trusts.” This would be of no permanent con- 
sequence to citizens whose habit of mind is sober and discreet except 
under the stimulus of political cocktails. It is of the utmost consequence to 
All of Us that the problem of how We are to deal with these “dominant 
combinations of money, property, business or commercial power or energy’ 
(as they have been defined by one of the most eminent of the lawyers who 
have assisted in organizing and entrenching them, James B. Dill), or of how 
they are to deal with Us, must be worked out in this generation—is working 
itself out before our eyes day by day. Almost everybody knows a good dea: 
about the Trusts, the difficulty with the knowledge being that much of it 
“isn't so,’ most of it is colored by prejudice, and none of it complete. Indeed, 
up to this time, precise and unbiased information covering substantially the 
whole field has not been within reach of most of us. John Moody’s Truth 
About the Trusts now covers that ground as fully as is possible in a single 
volume upon so large a subject. It is neither an arraignment nor a defense of 
Trusts, their makers, or their methods. ‘he author, who has spent many 
years in Wall Street and whose profession is to know and to make public 
the facts about corporation securities, has simply undertaken to give the 
facts lucidly and compactly, to relate them to each other, to make some 
necessary explanations, and to draw a few logical deductions. He does 
not concern himself at all with enquiries into the technical value or economic 
wisdom of the Trust movement, but limits himself for the most part to 
Stating actual conditions and obvious tendencies. ihe result may fairly be 
called a “foundation book”—that is to say, no man is entitled to be heard in 
argument upon the subject unless he is familiar witi the facts it contains. 
From these facts, widely differing conclusions may be drawn. My own are 
far from the author's at many points. 

Naturally it is impossible to give here anything like a summary, or even a 
full description of these 500 pages of concentrated information, but a few 
of the most significant deductions must be noted. As to the Standard Oil 
Company Mr. Moody says: 


tan ague, ol 


Their gradually increasing power has enabled them to branch out 
and more or less dominate every other important line of industry. 
Today every great commercial movement is dominated by or feels 
the influence, in one way or another, of this wonderful consolidation 
of far-sighted brain-power and monopoly advantage. Finance, trans- 
portation, public utility enterprises, and a hundred others are all 


seventh son to THE TRUTH 
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tinctured by this dominating influence. And, furthermore, it is idle 
to deny that the legislative influence of these interests, both direct 
and indirect, is very great. 

As to the railways—literally the arteries of modern civilization, control of 
which amounts to no less than control of the life of the community—it is 
shown that nearly 95 per cent of the “vitai” railway mileage of the United 
States is now directly controlled by six groups, or “communities of interest ;’ 
that the remainder is already dominated, and will soon be absorbed by, the 
same groups; and that these groups are interlaced and banded among them- 
selves in the most intimate fashion, practically making a gigantic Railroad 
Trust. Furtherinore, the author quotes it as “freely predicted in Wall Street 
that the next decade wiil see the Rockefeller interest the single dominating 
force in the world of railway finance and control.” ‘These are sufficientiy 
Startling statements, coming as they do from a man who declares himseif 
coiservative and who proves himself in the same pages to be master oi the 
facts in the case and capab!e of deliberate and unflurried judgment. 

in his final generalizations, Mr. Moody states, as a truth of the most im- 
pregnable character, the italics being his own: 

Lhe modern irust is the natural outcome or evolution of societary 
conditions and etiical standurds witch are recognised and estab- 
lished among men tuday as being necessary elements in the devel- 
uphient of civilisalion, 

He declares that al] attempts to interfere with the trusts by legislation have 
so tar been “singularly ineuicient aid beside the polit; and turther plainly 
indicates his belief that effective legislation in that direction is neither prob- 
abie nor desiravic. it must be remelibered that these Opinions as to 
the “effectiveness’ oi the statutes now in force were written betore the 
Supreme Court had made public its decision in the Northern Securities case, 
or its later, and much more far-reaching, interpretation of the law against 
the “Coal Combine.’ A few more decisions like the latter will certainly put 
the curb most effectively into the Lrust jaw. Whether the ofmcial hand upon 
the curb will be light or heavy is another question 

the most imporiant paragraphs, trom the standpoint of present politics, 
are the closing ones, since they voice “Wall Street’ opinion and feeling in 
relation to Mr. Kooseveit. Lhis has been weil enough understood, but has 
not been expressed veiore with the tormal weight which must attach to the 
final woids of an authoritative book. ‘he author refers to “the growing 
Gesire aiilolg tile people lor restrictive alld arvpiltrary liegisiation, apparenily 
concurred i by those at the very head of the Government, which, in the 
view Ol inany, is Guing more in Uis country to generate a dangerous growt 
of Socialistic sentiment than any other one factor.” And the book closes 
with a quotation trom a magazine article by a trust magnate, called out by 
the appointment oi the Coal Commission, which ends as follows: 

Nothing has happened in forty years that has given more concern 
io all thoughtiul men tian the usurpation by the Executive of the 
power to interiere between the employer and employed. Further- 
more, it is impossible to disconnect it from the expressed intention 
to force au amendment to the Constitution, for ends wholly at 
variance with its spirit, and with the intent of its framers—ends than 
which nothing could ultimately prove more subversive of the rights 
of the States or more destructive of the very foundations of the Gov- 
ernment itself. 

Which is very much as though a cancerous growth—none the less a drain 
on vitality and a threat to life itself because it is a cluster of normal cells 
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which have assumed an abnormal growth--should accuse the surgeon 
with being the cause of the mischief. 

Probably without the author’s int n, there is -asionally a touch of 
humor in the book. One such is the pathetic picture of J. Pierpont Morgan 
as “really the victim of Mr. Carnegie” in the organization of the Steel Trust. 
The briny tears which might be called out by the woes of the helpless 


‘ 








‘victim” may be dried by the recollection that he w t the head of a syndi- 
cate which made a cash profit of $62,000,000 out of the same transaction, as 
appears on another page. And some will find the mere list of of the Trusts 

in i a good 


; “Heth coverin ™ + thir le y nn 
amusing as W s structive, covet nost things people need a 


many they don’t need—from children’s toys and chewing gum, the latter 





earning a 1 
Three errors in fact must be noted, two of them the result of a typo- 





graphical sl ther probably due to the dist e between Wall Street 
and Califor Cor dated bacco C ‘s dividend of January 3, 
1903, was $6,000,000 instead of $16,000,000 as stated on page 93. The first 
quarterly dividend of the Realty Trust was 1'4 per cent instead of 11% per 
cent (p. 331) And the Standard Oil Company has not “acquired all the 


Fullerton, the Whittier, and the Los Angeles fields, that particular octopus 
know, n o have any hold at all.. Moody 
> kn not ¢ e ny Id at } Mo dy 


paying wells in California”—nor half of them, nor a quarter of them. In the 








is said, by men who ot t 
Publishing Co., N. Y.; $5 met. 
It is fine for the victor in a bitter and long-drawn struggle to speak QuvoruM 
with full and generous appreciation of his opponent—finer, and rarer, PARS MAGNA 
for the vanquished to keep his words and thoughts uncorroded by yurT 
the biting acid of defeat. Just this note of 1 inimity is the peculiar dis- 
tinction of Reminiscences of the Civil War, written by that courtly Southern 
gentleman of the old school, General John B. Gordon, not long before he 
passed to his rest, well-beloved and full of years and honor. It may well 
be regretted that Gen. Gordon limited the record of his memories to the 
four years of his military service. His public part in the struggles of the 


ve state and his 


Reconstruction period, his three years as Governor of his nat 


two terms in the U. S. Senate would undoubtedly have furnished material 


for an unusually rich volume of political memoirs. But that is the only 
thing to regret about this book. Gen. Gordon made no attempt at writirig 
*h he did not himself 


see or of which he was not a part. This limitation does not prevent the 





a history of the war; indeed, he tells of very little whi 
Reminiscences from touching the conflict iy of its most vital places, 
as will appear from a hasty summary of the more important points in the 
author’s brilliant battle record 

Raising his regiment—the “Racoon Roughs” as they insisted on naming 
themselves—before the Provisional Government of the Confederacy had been 
organized, he was with it in the first ba sull Run. During much. of 
Johnston’s retreat before McClellan, he “had the good fortune to bring up 
the rear,” as he puts it—the nature of the good fortune may be guessed from 
the fact that at 
was killed and almost two-thirds of the command were killed or wounded 
At Malvern Hill he fought under Stonewall Jackson. At Antietam, where 

: 1, 


us attack, he was five times wounded, 


ir Oaks every field-officer in his regiment except himself 





he held the center for hours against 
and escaped death only by the devoted nursing of his wife—who followed 
him, by the way, all through the wat At ( ‘ellorsville he commanded 
the largest brigade in the Confederate arm) His troops penetrated further 


into Pennsylvania than any other Confederate infantry, when the high-tide 
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of the Confederacy rolled so far North; returned to Gettysburg in time to 
crumple up the Federal right on the first day, and were among the last to 
leave the field when the spent tide ebbed sullenly back. On the first day 
of the Wilderness, he arrested Grant’s advance by a brilliantly daring charge 
at the head of a single brigade right through the Union centre; and the next 
day he shattered the Union right. At Spottsylvania he beat back Hancock’s 
superb charge, and repulsed Lew Wallace at Monocacy. He was overwhelmed 
by Sheridan at Winchester and Fisher’s Hill, and a month later planned the 
flank attack at Cedar Creek, which only Early’s failure to press home and 
Sheridan’s historic ride prevented from resulting in the gravest disaster to 
the Union army. He was with Lee all through those grim weeks while 
Grant’s hammer was pulverizing the Army of Northern Virginia; and ended 
his military service as a member of the Commission which arranged the 
terms of surrender at Appomatox. Not many men in either army quite 
matched that record. 

Yet, as is after all natural enough, this gallant soldier’s memories of the 
entire four years make a vastly less “bluggy” book than readers have been 
trained to expect from some novelist, reverend or otherwise, who never saw 
a battle save in his dreams. There is no gloating over bloodshed nor any 
attempt to belittle the motives or decry the courage of his one-time enemies. 
On the contrary, Gen. Gordon finds his greatest pleasure in such anecdotes as 
illustrate how officers and men in both armies were wont to display gentleness 
and chivalry and courtesy toward their opponents. It is a book to be thankful 
for, and proud of. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, $3 net 


Half a dozen times at least I have taken up The Gentle Reader, 
by Samuel McChord Crothers, intending to write a paragraph about 
it; and as often have I spent time that was not to spare in dipping 
into it here and there with renewed delight—and have then laid it aside for 
some other evening when the reading of it would not tempt me away from 
the writing about it. Therefore I am constrained at last to quote from one 
of its relishing essays, The Mission of Humor: 

The test of real literature is that it will bear repetition. We read 
over the same pages again and again, and always with fresh de- 
light. . . . The writers we love are those whose humor does 
not glare or glitter, but which has an iridescent quality. It is the 
perpetual play of light and color which enchants us. We are con- 
scious all the time that the light is playing on a real thing. It is 
something more than a clever trick; there is an illumination. 

Dr. Crothers could not have described the charm of his own work with 
greater nicety. To get its full flavor would require much longer extracts 
than are possible here; yet a suggestion of it may be gained from his “refer- 
ences to bulky volumes, where at the foot of every page the notes run along, 
like angry little dogs barking at the text:” or from his objection to the “offen- 
sive bi-partizanship” of “the historian who takes both sides in the same 
paragraph.” Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston; Stoll & Thayer Co., Los 
Angeles. $1.25 met. 


Sir Philip Burne-Jones, Baronet, has done the United States the 
distinguished honor to write up his impressions conc.rning it 


BAROWES. gained during a year’s visit, in Dollars and Democracy, and to illus- 


trate the volume with numerous original drawings. Sir Philip evidently 
made a determined attempt to be both fair and funny, and succeeded some 
of the time. But his “original drawings” might well enough be worshiped 
without breaking any commandment. At least they are not enough like 
anything on, above, or under, the earth to bring them within the prohibition. 
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Among the many curious things which Sir Philip discovered, there shine 
out with particular lustre the orchards “that abut on the highroads”—pre- 
sumably in the vicinity of New York—from which “the wayfarer is always 
at liberty to help himself . . . and it is never considered pilfering.” 
Rivalling these free-gratis orchards as a really choice specimen must stand 
the negro student at Yale who earned his living by working Saturdays and 
Sundays as a ferryman on the Arkansas River. Sir whilip unfortunately 
omitted to mention whether or not this young gentleman walked to and from 
his work. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.25 net 

One of the great climaxes in John R. Carling’s The Viking’s Skull 
is reached when the aforesaid skull hops off the ledge on which it 
was resting, strolls leisurely down the stairs, and knocks at the door 


SLAIN 


of a room in which a young lady sat shuddering. 

At the same time a vibratory motion was communicated to Bea- 
trice’s person. She found herself oscillating to and fro, unable to 
check herself. A mysterious power grasped her ankles with unseen 
fingers and strove to elevate her in air. * * * She was shot vio- 
lently forward; a noise like the rattle produced by a thousand falling 
plates rang in her ears, and tumbling to the carpet she lost all con- 
sciousness. 

This would have been at least thoughtless conduct on the part of the skull 
of the very old Viking himself—it was simply unpardonable as originating 
from the cranium of a modern descendant, and one who had been killed by 
a hairpin, at that. However, since this was one of the steps which helped 
“our little Trixie” to become Lady St. Cyril, with half the Viking’s treas- 
ure for a dowry, she probably forgave even the clutch of unseen fingers 
round her ankles. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50. 


BY A 
HAIRPIN. 


A colossal task it is that Thomas Hardy has laid out for himself MAGNUM, 


in The Dynasts, a three-part historical drama, of which Part 1 is now 
completed. He desires to picture and interpret anew “the Great 
Historical Calamity, or Clash of Peoples, artificially brought about some hun- 
dred years ago”—to show the Napoleonic Wars both as a whole and in some 
detail—to let the reader look at them through the eyes and from the stand- 
point of many of the Players at the Game and Lookers-on—and finally to 
pass upon it all as might be done by one grade after another of Superior 
Intelligence. To succeed on such a scale means a place among the Immortals; 
even to plan on such a scale commands respect. I do not find it possible 
even to attempt judgment on the fragment now presented. The work is not 
one to be criticized a brush-stroke at a time; the artist is entitled to a sus- 
pense of judgment until it can be seen as a whole. But it is safe to say now 
that it will be either a great work or a noble failure, and in either case is 
worthy the thoughtful attention of the student. It is not intended for the 
small-minded. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50 net. 


I cannot improve on the publishers’ description of Halliwell Sutcliffe’s 
A Bachelor in Arcady, as “a charming book for idle-hour reading.” Such 
story as there is to it tells pleasantly of the conversion of a confirmed 
bachelor of 23, a University man retired from the hurly-burly of the world 
to the small patch that is left from his ancestral acres. This is accomplished 
by the means which usually proves effective in such cases—which has a wild- 
rose color, an unstudied, lissome gait, and other characteristics like to interfere 
with bachelor-vows. Not unnaturally the young gentleman finds conversion 
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a most soothing process, and his observations on life in the meantime are 
entirely agreeable. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. $1.50. 


The first of the thirty-one volumes of Early Western Travels, edited and 
annotated by that indefatigable and enthusiastic scholar, Reuben Gold 
Thwaites, includes the Journals of Conrad Weiser (1748), George Croghan 
(1750-65), Charles Frederick Post (1758-9), and Captain Thomas Morris 
(1764). This series, since it will open to the historical studeni many rare 
and valuable “sources” hitherto almost inaccessible, must be counted of the 
first importance. The concluding volume will contain a complete analytical 
index, covering all the works reprinted, most of which are without indexes 
in the original. The Arthur H. Clark Co., Cleveland. $4 net per volume, 
except the Maximilien Atlas, which will be $15 net. 


Not only for its own sake but because it represents the last work of one 
of the greatest of English critics, Sir Leslie Stephen’s English Literature and 
Society in the Eighteenth Century will be treasured. The material was pre- 
pared as a series of lectures to be delivered at Oxford, but the author was 
unable to read them, save by proxy, or even to read the proofs of this vol- 
ume. But there is not the faintest sign of any failing of the keen, broad and 
discriminating judgment which gave Sir Leslie his power. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 


The title-role in The American Prisoner is one of minor importance, re- 
quiring little more than a “walking gentieman” to play it. The real story 
is of Fox Tor Farm, on Dartmoor, its owner and his dependents, and the 
things which his pride, ambition and stern and passionate temper brought 
upon himself and those about him. Eden Phillpotts, the author, knows well 
and well loves the “West Country,” and this novel marks high water for 
him so far. The Macmillant Co., New York. $1.50. 


Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s delightful Letters From Japan now appears in a timely 
new edition. Either the illustrations or the text would make the book worth 
while. The Macmillan Co., New York. $3 net. 

The same publishers offer an equally timely reprint of Archibald R. Col- 
quhoun’s Mastery of the Pacific, the purpose of which is declared by the 
author to be the presentation of “a vivid impression of the various countries— 
their peoples, scenery, social and political life, and the parts they are destined 
to play in the great drama of the mastery of the Pacific.” $4 met. 


If one may borrow a phrase or two from the editor of the Bird Center 
Argosy, John T. McCutcheon “has undoubted talent as a sketch artist and 
won many encomiums” with his Bird Center Cartoons, which “without dis- 
paragement of the magnificent decorating that has been done at previous 
affairs were most pleasing to the eye.” as they appeared originally in the 
Chicago Herald, and are still more so now that they are collected between 
covers. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.25 net. 


Anthracite Coal Communities, by Peter Roberts, Ph. D., is a careful 
thorough-going and unprejudiced study of social, educational, moral and 
political conditions in the mining towns of Pennsylvania. Written by a man 
of the scholarly habit of mind, who is familiar with his subject at first hand, 
it seems to me a notable addition to sociological literature. Moreover, it is 
well illustrated, and will interest anyone worth interestng. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. $3.50. 

Somehow my Junior Volunteer Assist.nt has overlooked George Cary 
Eggleston’s Running the River up to this time, but I feel sure he will be 
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enthusiastic about it when it falls under his eye. It is a story of three boys 
and a girl, children of a steamboat captain on “the River” in the early ’s5o0’s, 
who by pluck, energy and a modicum of luck rebuild the family fortunes, 
which had been wrecked with the steamboat. A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
York. $1.50. 

A consuming thirst for revenge, gratified at last to the uttermost, fur- 
nishes the major motive for Ellen Glasgow’s The Deliverance. The avenger 
finds too late that he cannot arrest the evil forces he has set in motion, and 
that the sword he has forged against his adversary b:tes deep into his own 
flesh as well. It is a powerful story, and less sombre than would appear 
from this summary description. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. $1.50. 


Order No. 11 is another war-time story, and a good one. The scene is 
laid in the border counties of Missouri, and the order from which the title 
is taken is that by which Gen. Ewing depopulated a considerable part of 
the district. The author, Mrs. Caroline Abbot Stanley, spent her childhood 
in that section, and much of her novel is clearly drawn from her own memory 
of things seen or heard at first-hand. The Century Co., New York. $1.50. 


Frank M. Chapman's Color Key to North American Birds is intended to 
enable its possessor to identify any bird which has been “definitely seen”— 
that is, seen clearly as to size, shape and markings. It is illustrated with 
more than 800 drawings by Chester A. Reed, a considerable part of them in 
color. It is of much value to anyone who likes to know his outdoor neigh- 
bors by name. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. $2.50 net. 

The most taking stories of childhood are those which are woven from 
threads out of the writer's own memories, just tinged and glorified a little 
with haze of distance. This is very likely because each of us has just that 
kind of threads stretching back into just such a glamor. The Day Before 
Yesterday, by Sara Andrew Shafer, is in this class, and well up towards the 
head of it. the Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 

Not only the confirmed victim of the novel-habit, but those who have so 
far escaped its prevalent bacillus, will enjoy Henry C. Rowland’s To Wind- 
ward. It is a‘strong story, expertly told, and the author seems equally at 
home on the deck of a steamer yacht or in clinic, hospital or operating 
room. If it were not offered as a first novel, no internal evidence would 
betray it. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. $1.50. 

The Rainbow Chasers is a pretty good story of the time when Eastern 
money-lenders and Western speculators combined to blow soap-bubble com- 
munities in western Kansas and elsewhere. That a good deal of it is fact, 
and written out of the author’s experience, does not hurt the fiction at all. 
It is by John H. Whitson, and is a decided improvement on his first novel. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, $1.50. 

Margaret Sherwood has written, in The Story of King Sylvain and Queen 
Aimée, just a fantastic and delicate tale of the days when knights were bold. 
Yet the royal pair who ran away from their kingdom and found—themselves, 
might perhaps whisper a word of sober counsel through the mask of fan- 
tasy, even to the ear of a Monarch of Business, if it were heard aright. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 

A considerable part of Vol. XII of The Philippine Islands is given up to 
the rare and important Relacion of the Jesuit Father Pedro Chirino, printed 
at Rome in 1604. This is translated into English for the first time, from the 
originals owned by Harvard University and Edward E. Ayer of Chicago. It 
will be concluded in the next volume. The Arthur H. Clark Co., Cleveland, 
$4 net per volume. 

The half dozen short stories by Charles Egbert Craddock, published, under 
the title The Frontiersmen, deal for the most part with the Cherokee natives 
of what is now eastern Tennessee rather than with the white invaders. They 
are good stories in a field which the author has made distinctively her own. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston; Stoll & Thayer Co., Los Angeles. $1.50. 
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Those who have acquired the taste for “John Oliver Hobbes,” and some 
others, will enjoy The Vineyard. To describe it as a study of making the 
best of the second-best is not far out of the way. One may reasonably doubt 
whether Mrs. Craigie believes that either the best or the second-best is so 
very good after all. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50. 


Presumably, Raymond L. Bridgman thinks he is helping along the cause 
of Filipino independence by arguing, in story form, that to enlist in the 
Filipino army is a sacred duty for the American who objects to the presence 
of our army in the Philippines. But he isn’t. His novel to that effect 
is called Loyal Traitors. James H. West Co., Boston. 


I: In Which a Woman Tells the Truth About Herself is certainly not the 
autobiography which it professes to be, nor is it likely that the profession is 
intended to be taken seriously. It may be that it is a truthful study of a 
certain kind of men and women, but the kind is not one of which the study 
is profitable. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50. 

Two recent additions to the “Hour-Glass Stories” are Clara Morris’s The 
Troubled Woman, and Parsifal, by H. R. Haweis. The latter is taken from 
the author’s My Musical Memories, and is ai interesting account of the opera 
as it was performed in Bayreuth in 1883. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 
40 cents net per volume. 


A battle between an earnest young reformer and a ward-boss for the con- 
trol of a district is the main dish in Henry Gitchell Webster’s The Duke of 
Cameron Avenue. There is a little love story—or rather just a suggestion 
of one—interwoven, for seasoning and good measure. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 50 cents. 


My Air-Ships, by A. Santos-Dumont, is a record of the experiments, the 
failures and the successes of this first real navigator of the air. It is well 
illustrated, the frontispiece being a satisfying photogravure likeness of the 
daring young Brazilian. The Century Co., New York. $1.50 net; postage :6 
cents. 


It is a girl who pays, in Margery Williams’ The Price of Youth, and in the 
paying becomes a woman. A bright girl she is, with a keen sense of humor 
and a careless habit of having her own way—on the whole, an acquaintance 
worth making. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 

The Social Unrest, by John Graham Brooks, is now offered in a paper- 
covered edition. This sane, penetrating and fair study of some of our most 
urgent social and economic problems should be read by every thoughtful 
citizen. The Macmillan Co., New York. 25 cents 


The Dutch in Java, by Clive Day, assistant professor in Economic History 
at Yale, has all the earmarks of a careful and reliable study of a significant 
subject. It may be safely recommended to any serious student of colonial 
afiairs. ‘Jhe Macmillan Co., New York. $2 net. 

The cover of the “Matrix Edition” of Wallace Irwin’s Fairy Tales Up-to-now 
is of “genuine matrix boards that have first served their purpose in the issue 
of a great daily.” The inside is simply trash. Paul Elder & Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 50 cents. 

LeRoy Abrams, Instructor in Botany in Stanford University, is the author 
of Flora of Los Angeles and Vicinity. This covers the coast slope of Los 
Angeles and Orange counties. It is published by the Stanford University 
Press. 

Arthur C. Benson adds to the English Men of Letters” series an informed, 
critical and entertaining biography of that rare artist in two mediums, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. The Macmillan Co., New York. 75 cents net. 


“Pacific Coast Avifauna No. 4” (published by the Cooper Ornithological 
Club of California) is a list of the birds of the Huachuca Mountains, Arizona, 
with many interesting notes upon them, by Harry S. Swarth. 


Seeking the Kingdom, by Ernest Everett Day, is a thoughtful study of the 
Christian life. The Macmillan Co., New York, $1.50 net. 


CuarL_es AMADON Moopy. 








